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Windmill Microlending is helping to 
accelerate the resettlement of skilled 
refugees in Canada sy GLYNIS RATCLIFFE 


As Rami Musa tries to describe 
what it was like to watch Syria 
come apart from the inside, he 
struggles to find the right words. 
His name has been changed to 
protect his family that remains in 
the country. 

“When it started, it was just 
normal people demonstrating 
and demanding freedom. And 
then, hell broke loose. Everybody 
started fighting,” Musa explains. 
“We had people demanding 
freedom. We had the regime 
killing people. We had terrorist 
groups from basically every place 
in the universe. So the country is 
destroyed now.” 

Musa, who has a bachelor of 
engineering and a master’s degree 
in technology management, as 
well as a decade of experience in 
the food and plastics industries as 
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a technical manager, now lives just 
outside Ottawa with his wife and 
two young children. He has a job 
in his field and is in the process 
of getting his Syrian engineering 
licence recognized by the Ontario 
Society of Professional Engineers. 
It’s a life he couldn’t have 
imagined five years ago. 

In Syria, men between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-two have a 
compulsory military service term 
of eighteen months, and when 
an officer comes knocking, you 
have three days to get your affairs 
in order and comply, otherwise 
you'll be arrested and forced 
into service. Musa watched it 
happen to many of his friends and 
relatives in the town. 

“Most of them died. Some lost 
body parts, you know, because of 
the war,” he says. 


DING SUPPLEMENT 


500 


The number of 
skilled refugees 
the current 
phase Economic 
Mobility Pathways 
Pilot will help 
settle in Canada, 
along with their 
families. 


He got that knock on the door 
in 2017 and knew he couldn’t join 
the army. With a wife and one- 
year-old son to support, Musa had 
two days to quit his job and flee to 
Lebanon to find a new one. 


Addressing the 
value of refugees 
The number of refugees globally 
has never been higher—it was a 
record-breaking 26.6 million even 
before Russia invaded Ukraine. 
Whether these people are fleeing 
violence, political or religious 
persecution, or something else, 
Canadians sometimes think of 
refugees as this monolithic group 
of helpless victims. But they’re not. 
“Being a displaced person, a 
refugee, doesn’t take away who 
you are as a human, your skills, 
the way you can contribute to 
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society,” explains Oumar 
Dicko, National Director of 
Government Partnerships at 
Windmill Microlending. As a 
registered Canadian charity 
since 2005, Windmill has 
provided low-interest loans to 
more than 7,000 immigrants 
and refugees looking to get the 
licensing or training they need 
to continue or restart their 
careers in Canada. 

Now, Windmill has partnered 
with the federal government 
to help skilled refugees hit the 
ground running when they 
come to Canada. This shift 
in perspective—from Canada 
needing to protect refugees to 
Canada benefitting from the 
skills and experience they can 
bring—is what’s behind the new 
federal program: the Economic 
Mobility Pathways Pilot (EMPP). 

Canada has several streams 
through which skilled 
immigrants can apply for visas 
to work here. But refugees 
often don’t qualify for these 
opportunities, or are overlooked, 
due to the administrative and 
economic challenges they face as 
a result of their displacement. 

The EMPP is a unique and 
innovative collaboration 
between Immigration, Refugees 
and Citizenship Canada (IRCC) 
and the UN Refugee Agency that 
utilizes on-the-ground non- 
governmental organizations 
(NGOs) working to identify 
skilled refugees. These NGOs 
match skilled refugees with 
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IMMIGRATION 
LEADS TO 
INNOVATION 


Science, technology, 
engineering, and 
mathematics 
(STEM)-educated 
Newcomers 
are leaders in 
innovation. Just 
look at the facts: 


More than half of 
STEM-educated 
working-age 
professionals 
are immigrants, 
according to 
Statistics Canada. 


Organizations 
with Qreater 
diversity have 
been proven to be 
more innovative 
and profitable. 


Immigrants are 
more innovative 
because they are 

more willing 
to take calculated 
risks, according 
to research. 


companies in Canada that are 
hiring in positions with similar 
qualifications. They help set up 
interviews, and, if the company 
moves forward with hiring 
that refugee, the IRCC will 
place them in the economic 
immigrant pathway allowing 
them to apply for permanent 
residency in Canada. 

Windmill Microlending 
provides an essential service 
to these talented refugees: 
settlement loans. When they 
first apply for a visa, economic 
immigrants need proof that 
they have sufficient funds to 
take care of themselves and 
their immediate family, at least 
for the first few months in the 
country. Refugees often do not 
have access to very much money 
due to their displacement which 
would normally disqualify them, 
but a Windmill settlement loan 
can provide a gateway to a brand 
new life. 

That’s exactly what happened 
for Rami Musa. 


Not all countries equal 
Despite his complete disavowal 
of the terrorist groups in Syria 
and the Assad regime, Musa 
constantly faced discrimination 
because of his nationality. Before 
leaving his home, he applied for 
jobs in multiple countries so 
that he could escape the civil 
war, but even when a company 
was interested in hiring him, the 


country wouldn’t grant him a visa. 


It took Musa nearly nine 


months working in Lebanon 
before he had saved enough 
money to bring his wife and son 
over to join him. His job was 
stable and similar to the position 
he held in Syria, but he and his 
family were treated like second- 
class citizens. 

Then he saw an ad on Facebook 
for Talent Beyond Boundaries 
(TBB), an NGO partner with the 
EMPP. “I couldn’t believe it at 
first. I said, let’s give it a shot. You 
know, who knows? So I applied 
and when they called I couldn’t 
believe it.” 

After the initial vetting 
process, TBB matched Musa 
with a company in Canada 
that needed someone with his 
qualifications. Two interviews, 
a provisional visa application, 
and a Windmill settlement loan 
later, he and his family were on 
their way to Toronto Pearson 
International Airport. 

Now, his family is enjoying 
their new life here in Canada. His 
wife, who was a teacher in Syria, 
works in a before- and after- 
school care program while she 
updates her teaching credentials. 
And they are already paying back 
the settlement loan they received 
from Windmill. 

“The way Canada treats 
me, this is something I’ve 
never dreamt of,” Musa says. 
“When I see my kids and the 
opportunities they have, it’s 
something that I cannot describe, 
something my wife and I are 
thankful for every day.” @ 


“As Canada shifts to recovering from 
the pandemic, a focus will be placed 
on filling labour market shortages 
to accelerate economic growth. The 
EMPP recognizes that refugees have 
skills that would allow them to access 
our economic immigration programs 
were it not for a situation that has 
forced them to flee their country. 


Through the EMPP, we're endeavouring 
to resettle up to 2,000 skilled refugees 
to help meet our labour needs, while 
giving refugees and their families a 
permanent home in Canada. We look 
forward to continuing this important 
work with like-minded organizations 
like Windmill who are committed to 
setting refugees up for success.” 
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THE HONOURABLE 
SEAN FRASER, 
Minister of Immigration, 
Refugees and Citizenship 
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Health-care 
systems are 
stretched thin. 


Prevention and intervention 
research at Concordia’s 
School of Health. 
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Editor’s Letter 


E’RE ALL IN 
this together” 
has been a 
rallying cry 
during CoviD-19, if not an 
official tag line. But, since 
the prime minister said those 
words at a news conference in 
March 2020, they have taken 
on a different meaning. After 
everything we’ve done to pre- 
vent the spread of the virus, the 
pandemic is still here. And, for 
many, the recent surge has felt 
overwhelming if not surprising. 
Watching the reopening of many prov- 
inces and the end of most mask man- 
dates coincide with different levels of 
immunity across the population, it has 
seemed like it’s everyone for themselves. 

Experts may look back over the last 
two years and be able to point to exactly 
where and when specific actions and 
decisions could have prevented this out- 
come. What’s surprising about the most 
recent wave is that nobody—neither 
government leaders nor public health 
officials—has stepped forward to apolo- 
gize for it. Nor, so far, does anyone seem 
to expect them to. “We have to learn 
to live with covip-19” is the new catch 
phrase—even if we don’t all share in the 
virus’s effects equally. We’ve mostly had 
to make our own decisions about masks 
and whether to observe five or ten days 
of isolation. With the shift to personal 
responsibility, we are micromanaging 
38 million pandemics instead of working 
together to stop a single, national one. 

Perhaps our increased emphasis 
on personal responsibility is what led 
us here. Politicians and public health 
experts know more than anyone what 
happens if you make an unpopular 
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decision that no one listens to. When it 
comes to defending the greater good, it 
often falls to parents, doctors, and teach- 
ers to lead the way, such as by going on 
social media to point out policy failures 
and call for lawmakers to correct them. 

Accountability is a theme that runs 
throughout a number of stories in this 
issue. Our cover story, “Discredited” by 
Emily Baron Cadloff, looks into the secret 
world of credit scoring—a private indus- 
try dominated by a handful of compan- 
ies. Tracing the rising influence of credit 
scores in banking and real estate over the 
past two centuries, Baron Cadloff shows 
the lasting effects of inaccurate and in- 
equitable ratings on individuals. How 
can we insist on accountability for com- 
panies whose methodologies are propri- 
etary and inscrutable even as they wield 
the power to ruin people’s lives? 

In 2018, Jaskirat Singh Sidhu inadver- 
tently killed sixteen people and injured 
thirteen others in one of Canada’s most 
tragic traffic accidents, the Humboldt 
Broncos bus crash. As Sharon J. Riley 
reports in “Crime and Endless Pun- 
ishment,” Sidhu was handed an eight- 
year prison sentence and now faces 


deportation, a consequence 
for permanent residents who, 
like him, have been convicted 
of serious crimes. The debate 
surrounding Sidhu, who plead- 
ed guilty to all charges against 
him and has shown nothing but 
remorse, reflects what may be 
an unresolvable question: How 
much punishment is enough? 
In Sarah Lawrynuik’s story 
“Leaving Ukraine,” a Canadian 
soldier reflects on Operation 
Unifier, a military mission 
launched in 2015 to prepare 
the Ukrainian army for anticipated at- 
tacks that have since arrived. As inter- 
views with “Nathan” (a pseudonym) 
and military experts demonstrate, one 
of the biggest challenges anyone can 
face in such circumstances is finding 
meaning in actions that feel inadequate 
or inconclusive. How do you balance a 
sense of responsibility with a lack of con- 
trol over the outcome? 

In this time of rapid change and dis- 
ruption, it’s possible to feel too account- 
able for factors beyond our control. As 
an editor, I’ve often felt frustrated by the 
media’s limitations in the face of big- 
picture problems like misinformation or 
the polarization of political conversation. 
Perhaps, if we think about an entire war 
or pandemic, it’s too easy to feel defeated. 
But I see hope in the examples of people 
around me right now—including doctors, 
teachers, and activists—who are fighting 
with the tools they have. Can we save one 
single patient? Can we help one person 
understand? In a way, each feature article, 
essay, and poem in this issue—produced 
by individuals working together—makes 
its small contribution to change. ¥ 

—Jessica Johnson 
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Contributors’ 
Notes 


SARAH LAWRYNUIK 
“Leaving Ukraine,” p. 17 
d “We tend to talk about the military on 
b asurface level, like it’s a black box, so 
most people don’t get to see what’s 
happening on a more personal or emo- 
tional level. In light of how much cover- 
age there’s been on the war in Ukraine, I started to wonder how 
the Canadian soldiers who had trained fighters there were 
feeling, and it turns out that there’s some interesting tension. 
Despite doing everything they could to help, some of them 
are still struggling with a feeling of having abandoned the 
Ukrainians. I feel a similar sense of disempowerment: I’m try- 
ing to do everything I can by writing from Canada, but I want 
to be reporting from Ukraine instead.” 


Sarah Lawrynuik is a Ukrainian Canadian reporter and a sen- 
ior producer at Canadaland. She has covered news around the 
world for the CBC, Foreign Policy, the National Observer, and 
the Globe and Mail. 


SVETLANA ISCHENKO 
Translation for “The Lost Manuscript,” 
p.28 


“Translation is like digging through a 
puzzle where you have to look at each 
word asa separate piece. I translated 
this poem, written by Ukrainian poet 
Dmytro Kremin, alongside Russell 

Thornton. Sometimes we argued about which words to use; 

sometimes we agreed right away. There were words I thought 

about for as many as ten days before I found the right ones. 

But I think the final version reads as close to the original voice 

as we could make it—one that radiates power and Ukrain- 

ian identity.” 


Svetlana Ischenko is a Vancouver-based poet from Mykolaiv, 
Ukraine. She has published several books of poetry in Ukrainian, 
including The Trees Have Flown Up in Couples (Shvets, V.M. 
Publishing, Mykolaiv, 2019). 


SARAH LISS 
“The Story of Sarah Polley,” p. 50 
“T’'ve had a few personal collisions with 
Sarah Polley throughout my life: we’re 
around the same age and both briefly 
attended the same art school in Toronto. 
I'd always been interested in her as a 
personality and as a filmmaker because of her choices not to take 
easy paths. But, reading her book, I was enchanted by her abil- 
ity to answer existential questions in such a beautiful and frank 
way. Absorbing other people’s stories is a privilege—especially 
when they’re willing to open themselves and their worlds with 
so much warmth and generosity, as Sarah did here.” 


Sarah Liss is a Toronto-based writer and editor whose work has 
appeared in Toronto Life, Maclean’s, Hazlitt, Vulture, and the 
Globe and Mail. Her book, Army of Lovers, was published by 
Coach House Books in 2013. 


EMILY BARON CADLOFF 
“Discredited,” p. 20 
“Prior to working on this story, I’d never 
checked my credit score. It always 
seemed like such an abstract concept, 
but when I started to ask myself how it 
affects people in real life, it became a lot 
more interesting. Finances can be such 
a taboo topic, and there can be a sense of personal failure associ- 
ated with having a low score. But I think that, if we better under- 
stood how the system works and were more open about money 
and the true costs of living, this wouldn’t need to be the case.” 


Emily Baron Cadloffis a staff writer at Modern Farmer. Her work 
has appeared in Maclean’s, Elle, the Globe and Mail, Chatelaine, 
Vice, and Flare. 


CHRISTOPHER WAHL 
Photography for “The Story of Sarah 
Polley,” p. 50 


“Back in the day, before cellphones 
and social media made it possible to 
see thousands of images of a person 
at once, photography was a lot more 

thoughtful. I always try to return to that by making images that 

really represent the intimacy and trust I build with my sub- 
jects. I’ve photographed Sarah Polley five or six times through- 
out my career, and it’s been fun to watch her evolve. This time, 

I wanted to make sure I reflected her growth and maturity.” 


Christopher Wahl is a Toronto-based portrait photographer who has 
shot photos of Barack Obama, Neil Young, and Queen Elizabeth II. 
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WE'RE ALL DIFFERENT AND THAT'S WHY THIS IS SO IMPORTANT. 


Women are twice as likely to suffer from depression, dementia and stroke as we age. Yet most 
brain research hasn't studied the links between sex, gender and disease. It's time for new, more 
equitable perspectives. That's why Women's Brain Health Initiative is teaming up with Brain 
Canada to provide grants that help close the research gap. 


All the art above was generously donated in support of this important cause. 

Our thanks to them. Should you want to contact or follow them on Instagram: 1. @Ewa_Look 
2. @Gholme 3. @SeanaDraws 4. @Jessica_A_McVicker_Art 5. @JamesMcMullanArt 

6. @JamesMcMullanArt 7. @JasonBoydKinsella 8.@Chem.Laura 9. @HowardAlstad 

10. @Andy.Berlin 11. @Gholme 12. @WinifredOffTheMat 13. @SoxBoots 14, @DorisRoseArt 

15. @SeanaDraws 16. @GeoffreyDraws 
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CHECK YOURSELF 

The trend that Emily Baron Cadloff investigates 
in her story “Viral Symptoms: The Rise of Mental 
Health Diagnosis Videos on TikTok” (thewalrus.ca) 
is emblematic of a larger social phenomenon that 
I call the self-management of mental health. In 
recent years, self-care rhetoric has dominated 


CROSS TO BEAR 


A hospital is a hospital is a hospital... 
unless it’s a taxpayer-funded Cath- 
olic hospital in Canada. As Wendy 
Glauser reports in “Divine Interven- 
tion” (March/April), patients suffer 
when Catholic hospitals refuse to pro- 
vide health care on religious grounds. People have a right to 
abortions, medical assistance in dying, and other procedures 
to which the church objects. As a biomedical ethics professor, 
Tam appalled at how the church uses public funds to subvert 


social media, infecting everything from beauty- 
product marketing to workplace webinars. As a 
PhD candidate in Concordia University’s com- 
munications department, I have researched men- 
tal health communities on Instagram and found 
that the popularity of this kind of content stems 
from the need to take care of oneself in the face 
of scarce mental health resources. Our priority 
shouldn’t be to determine whether self-diagnosis 
videos do more harm or good but rather to ad- 
dress the reasons why they are so popular in the 
first place. 

Fanny Gravel-Patry 

Montreal, QC 


patient rights. Here in Kingston, where the secular Kingston 


General Hospital has merged with the Catholic Hotel Dieu 
Hospital, those with H1Vv, including LGBTQ2+ people, have to 
seek specialist health care in the Catholic part—a troubling 
fact considering the church’s historical stances on queer rights 
and HIV/aIbs. No matter how fancily it is dressed up by the 
church, the truth is that ideology is trumping patient care. 


Udo Schiiklenk 
Kingston, ON 


MORAL BANKRUPTCY 

The impact of the recent spate of inflation that Amy 
Peng describes in “Ask an Inflation Expert” (May) is 
not just limited to families’ pocketbooks. The more 
financial strain people are under, the more desper- 
ate they can become, which creates fertile ground 
for extreme political movements such as the far 
right. In France, for example, where the inflation 
rate is lower than in Canada, Marine Le Pen, as a 
far-right presidential candidate, has used inflation 


Reading Glauser’s investigation into Catholic hospitals, I was 
reminded of December 2018, when I found myself at work in 
downtown Toronto, thirty-five weeks pregnant and suddenly 
facing potentially serious complications. My midwives urged 
me to go to the nearest hospital as soon as possible, but I had 
no idea if an ambulance would take me to the hospital that 
I requested or to the Catholic one nearby. Having grown up in 
an area of the US where reproductive rights are far from guar- 
anteed, I knew that the religious attitude of treating women 
as “vessels” did not impact only those seeking contracep- 
tion or abortions; I’d heard plenty of stories of people with 
wanted pregnancies and sudden complications experiencing 
mistreatment. As a queer single parent, I wanted care ina place 
where I knew my rights would be respected, so I asked a co- 
worker to drive me to 9 secular hospital slightly farther away. 
My daughter was born by emergency C-section, just hours later, 
ina hospital where I received excellent, compassionate care. 
Ihave no regrets about forgoing that ambulance ride so that 
Icould be sure of avoiding a hospital with “Saint” in its name. 
Sarah Owocki 
Landenberg, PA 


to build resentment against the political class and 
garner support for her anti-immigrant campaign. 
As Canada builds its response to this unprecedented infla- 
tionary moment, policy makers should keep in mind that the 
stakes of inflation go beyond the financial bottom line: when 
the cost of living outpaces individuals’ means, they become 
primed to lose faith in the political system. 
Ryan Shah 
Toronto, ON 


TUSK, TUSK 

In the March/April issue, the article “Inside Hamilton’s 
Sewergate Scandal” stated that Zobia Jawed is a professor 
at McMaster University. In fact, she is an assistant professor. 
The Walrus regrets the error. 


“The time has come,” The Walrus said, “to talk of many things.” 


Send usa letter, email (letters@thewalrus.ca), or tweet, or post 
on our Facebook page. Comments may be published in any 
medium and edited for length, clarity, and accuracy. 


411 Richmond Street East, Suite B15 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada Ms5A 385 
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Leaving Ukraine 


Canadian soldiers spent years training the Ukrainian army. What is their legacy? 


BY SARAH LAWRYNUIK 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JESSICA LYNN WIEBE 


"HEN EIGHT cruise missiles 
struck the International 
Peacekeeping and Secur- 
ity Center, outside of Lviv, 

Ukraine, on March 13, they left parts of 
the complex destroyed. Launched from 
Russian aircraft, the attack reportedly 
killed thirty-five people and injured 
another 134. Around three weeks earlier, 
Russian ground troops, helicopters, 
and tanks had crossed the border and 
invaded Ukraine. Amid the barrage of 
violence, the strike on the psc com- 
pound stood out. The military facility 
is less than twenty-five kilometres from 
the border with Poland, and any attack 


on Poland, a NATO member, would trig- 
ger a response by NATO countries against 
Russia. The attack resonated with one 
Canadian soldier watching the news 
from more than 6,000 kilometres away. 

“That’s where I lived for seven months,” 
Nathan, a combat arms officer, says. “You 
kind of bombed my home.” 

Nathan was one of hundreds of sol- 
diers from Canada, the US, and the 
UK who, beginning in 2015, had lived 
at the 1psc while deployed on bilateral 
training missions to Ukraine. (Nathan 
requested the use of a pseudonym due 
to security concerns.) Operation Unifier, 
the Canadian mission, had a clear goal: 


to train Ukraine’s 
military and secur- 
ity forces, in part to 
align their methods 
and structures with 


Canadian and 
Ukrainian soldiers 
survey a training 
area during an 
Operation Unifier 
exercise in 


NATO standards. IN pecember 2018. 


2014, Russian forces 

invaded and an- 

nexed Crimea, a peninsula in Ukraine’s 

south. Ukraine had also become em- 
battled in its eastern provinces against 

Russian-backed separatists. Canadian 

soldiers worked with more than 30,000 
Ukrainian counterparts, at a cost to the 

federal government—in addition to other 
forms of development and humanitarian 
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aid—of $890 million. After seven years, 
the training mission was abruptly sus- 
pended in mid-February, as Russian 
troops mustered along Ukrainian bor- 
ders. Amid escalating tensions, Canada 
pulled its forces from the country. 

In the first month of what Russian 
president Vladimir Putin called a “special 
military operation,” more than 2 million 
refugees fled Ukraine to neighbouring 
countries, cities were shelled, thou- 
sands of Ukrainian and Russian soldiers 
were killed, and countless civilians were 
caught in between or targeted. Russian 
attacks focused predominantly on the 
country’s eastern and southern regions. 
The intention of Russia’s March 13 strike 
on the 1psc, in Ukraine’s west, was clear, 
Nathan says. “It was a message to NATO.” 
Operation Unifier, among other countries’ 
training operations, had been intended 
to bolster Ukraine’s resilience against 
Russian aggression, but the reform of 
its military came to be seen by many as 
a step toward NATO membership. 

Fearing that active military support 
against Russia would spark a third world 
war, NATO countries were left with two 
options for opposing this most recent 
invasion: supplying Ukrainian forces 
with arms and equipment or imposing 
unprecedented economic sanctions 
on Russia. As the invasion intensified 
and doubts grew about whether NATO’s 
actions would be enough, those who took 
part in Operation Unifier—back home in 
Canada or at new posts in Poland—were 
left wondering what legacy they had left 
on the ground. 


EPLOYED TO UKRAINE a few 

years into Operation Unifier, 

Nathan says that he and some 

of his fellow Canadians walked in with a 
certain level of arrogance. They assumed 
that the underfunded Ukrainian army 
wouldn’t know what it was doing. He 
recalls beginning with a lesson on oper- 
ating a practice firing range, but Nathan 
says it didn’t take long to understand that, 
for the most part, the Ukrainians weren’t 
keen to be taught rudimentary skills; 
they wanted lessons that applied to the 
war they were already years into fighting. 
“We kind of realized that, writ large, the 


Ukrainian army doesn’t need to learn 
those things,” Nathan says. “They’re 
an old army. They’ve got experience in 
multiple wars. A lot of the soldiers we 
were training there were at war in 2014, 
2015, 2016.” 

The focus shifted to practical appli- 
cation, troubleshooting the issues the 
Ukrainians were having on their de- 
ployments. Nathan recalls one Ukrain- 
ian soldier asking him what to do if his 
armoured vehicle ran out of fuel while 
in the field. “We wouldn’t allow that to 
happen,” Nathan told him matter-of- 
factly. “They still worked with the old 
Soviet mentality from the sixties and sev- 
enties of how they manage their logis- 
tics,” Nathan says. “It was a lot of supply 
dumps” —a method where soldiers on the 
front lines retrace their advances, some- 
times a great distance, to refuel and re- 
stock rather than employing dedicated 
logistics groups with specialized vehicles 
to bring food, equipment, and people to 
the front. To what extent these logistics 
lessons are now being implemented is 
yet unclear, but Ukrainians have proven 
that they understand the weaknesses of 
the supply-dump method by attacking 
and exploiting these vulnerabilities in 
the Russian supply chains that still mir- 
ror the old Soviet style. 

The unofficial role of Unifier was to help 
the Ukrainian army move on from an in- 
flexible Soviet legacy. The country’s rigid, 
top-down military command structure, 
another artifact of Soviet military doctrine, 
in which every order comes from high up 
and lower commanders aren’t embold- 
ened with on-the-ground decision-making 
power, also needed to be reworked. The 
reform and training undoubtedly helped 
spark hope for a better future—one that 
Ukrainians could choose for themselves. 
But the presence of NATO soldiers teach- 
ing Western military doctrine led many 
to believe it wasn’t just about training 
amore effective army but was instead a 
prerequisite for something bigger. 


HROUGHOUT Operation Unifier, 
there was an issue of expectations. 
“When we talked about conven- 
tional war,” Nathan says, “we always 
used if So, ‘if you get attacked.’ And they 


would always say, ‘No, it’s when.’... Now, 
today, they’re obviously vindicated for 
saying when.” Nathan made friends 
among his Ukrainian counterparts, but 
“there was no way we could stay there,” 
he says. “It was NATO’s standing orders 
that, in case of conflict, [we would leave]. 
The Ukrainians knew this. We had to 
leave. It wasn’t a question of, ‘Good luck.’ 
It was more like, ‘We can’t stay here be- 
cause you're not a NATO country.” 

According to Nathan, some Ukrain- 
ian trainees still held out hope that shed- 
ding the Soviet mindset that permeated 
their military was a means to an end, 
that a transformation was required if 
the country were ever going to fulfill its 
ultimate goal of launching a bid to join 
NATO. In 2017, Canadian lieutenant- 
colonel Mark Lubiniecki told local 
media, “The Ukrainian Armed Forces 
are well on their way to NATO compat- 
ibility, in part because of the hard work 
of our Canadian Armed Forces mem- 
bers here in Ukraine, and this is an out- 
standing legacy to be a part of.” Member 
countries made no official promise, but 
their continued presence in the country 
made Ukraine’s former president, Petro 
Poroshenko, optimistic that this was a 
path to membership. 

Stéfanie von Hlatky, Canada Re- 
search Chair on gender, security, and 
the armed forces, doesn’t believe the 
mission was ever intended to be a path to 
NATO membership. “The capacity build- 
ing and training efforts that Canada has 
provided in Ukraine are only one piece 
of that puzzle,” she says. “Bringing the 
country up to NATO’s standards involves, 
certainly, defence-sector reform and 
military capacity building, but there’s 
also a political question and a question 
of the civilian institutions in the country. 
So it’s a lot more comprehensive than 
what Canada’s Operation Unifier was 
providing.” 

The monumental task of reforming 
and growing a military that was de- 
scribed by one analyst as “decrepit” in 
2014 and by Ukraine’s then chief of the 
general staff Viktor Muzhenko as “an 
army literally in ruins” has largely been 
a success story, borne out in a test no 
one would have wished on the people 
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of Ukraine. Western military experts 
have hypothesized that Ukraine’s expan- 
sion of its military capabilities since 2014 
has kept its government from quickly 
falling, something some believe was a 
surprise to Putin. Ukrainian soldiers have 
taken full advantage of newly delivered 
tools, including anti-tank weapons, as 
well as their new skills. They have held 
control of the capital, and NATO esti- 
mates that, in the first month of fighting, 
between 7,000 and 15,000 Russian sol- 
diers were killed. 
“Let’s say Ukraine manages to remain 
a sovereign country,” Von Hlatky says. 
“Then there’s another phase of rebuilding. 
And that’s where having that bilateral 
relationship at the political level is very 
important. But the military-to-military 
ties that were created before the war can 
also be somewhat reactivated after the 
war.” One part of Canada’s military leg- 
acy in Ukraine has become clear: the fact 
that the country has been able to resist 
for so long is a testament to the train- 
ing it received. 


WO DAYS AFTER the Russian strike 

on the 1psc, on March 15, Ukrain- 

ian president Volodymyr Zelen- 
skyy addressed the Canadian House of 
Commons, thanking members of Par- 
liament for their support in sanctioning 
Russia and for providing military aid, 
including weapons, to his country. 
Zelenskyy also extended the request 
that’s become a mantra for many in the 
Ukrainian Canadian community: close 
the skies by implementing a no-fly zone 
over Ukraine. 

Applause thundered through the 
chamber as Zelenskyy finished his ad- 
dress. The moment underscored the 
complicated legacy of Canada’s mil- 
itary role in Ukraine since 2015. Sup- 
port from NATO has been invaluable, 
but further involvement is ultimately 
unavailable. Elizabeth May, the former 
leader of the Green Party, addressed this 
tension: “A no-fly zone will risk a wider 
war and even a nuclear war. We know 
these reasons are solid, even though 
they ring hollow. But we must use every 
tool, and I fear that the tools we have in 
front of us are inadequate to the task. 


President Zelenskyy, we do not want 
to let you down. We fear that we may 
inevitably let you down, but we will find 
every tool we can find, and where there 
aren’t adequate tools, by God, let’s in- 
vent them.” While Canada has helped 
implement economic sanctions against 
Russia and has now committed to send- 
ing rocket launchers, body armour, and 
rations as part of $25 million in military 
aid to Ukraine, it seems to have been in- 
sufficient to stop the bleeding. 

Ukrainian soldiers have fought over 
the past seven years to rid themselves of 
the Soviet-era structures and constraints 
their military was born into. Now, they 
must train every person who volunteers 
or is conscripted to take up arms in the 
hope that the country’s Soviet past is not 
also its future. The legacy of Canada’s 
military involvement in Ukraine speaks 
to the limitations of NATO as a whole: 
countries that fall outside the bloc, no 
matter the bilateral relationships that 
might exist, and seemingly no matter 
the human cost, can be attacked, and 
Canada and its NATO allies will be forced 
to take limited actions while watching 
from afar. 

“There are people out there now 
who are alive because of the Canadian 
training, because of the British train- 
ing, because of the American training— 
no question,” says British military 
consultant Glen Grant, who worked in 
Ukraine during Operation Unifier. He 
remains critical, however, that more 
wasn’t done. He thinks NATO coun- 
tries’ wariness of upsetting Russia in 
the past decade meant a failure to pro- 
tect Ukraine in terms of providing both 
military equipment and combat-focused 
training before it was urgent. “The initial 
[training] focus was all medical. It was 
defensive stuff. Canada didn’t want to 
be seen to be helping anybody to kill 
anybody,” Grant says. “It’s nice help- 
ing them after they’re shot. But it would 
have been a lot better if we were helping 
them before they’re shot, so they don’t 
get shot.” @ 

SARAH LAWRYNUIK has written for 
Foreign Policy, the Toronto Star, and New 
Scientist. 


“Jack Diamond has 
written a memoir with 
the same qualities 

as his buildings and 
sketches: beautifully 
crafted, nothing in 
excess but rich in 
hidden insights and 
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Discredited 


How credit scores can run — and ruin — our lives 


BY EMILY BARON CADLOFF 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JEANNIE PHAN 


NGELA MONAGHAN was perched 
ona lawn chair when she learned 
that she was dead. 
A fifty-six-year-old high school 
teacher from the township of Tiny, 
Ontario, Monaghan had gone to her nearby 
Canadian Tire to apply for a store credit card. 
As a board member for a local music associ- 
ation, she had been tasked with buying sheet 
music. Because it’s a small organization, it 
was easiest for Monaghan to put the card 
in her name, make the purchase, and pay it 
off quickly. 
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But her application was turned down. 
When she asked why, the sales associate 
told her she would need to call Canadian 
Tire Financial Services. So Monaghan 
took a seat on the nearby patio set and 
dialled. The financial services rep ex- 
plained that TransUnion, one of Can- 
ada’s two main credit bureaus, had 
reported her as deceased. Because of 
this, her credit report had been wiped 
clean, her score reset to zero. Canadian 
Tire couldn’t issue a credit card to some- 
one with no credit rating. Given that she 
was, in fact, alive, Monaghan pressed the 
issue. The worker on the other end of the 
line held firm. “They said I needed to take 
this up with TransUnion,” Monaghan 
says. “That’s when the nightmare began.” 

It was the summer of 2019, and her 
husband, Dave, had died two years 
earlier after a long battle with cancer. 
Somehow, TransUnion had mixed up 
husband and wife, marking Monaghan 
as dead. Luckily, she is nothing ifnot me- 
ticulous. She had kept careful records of 
everything that could establish her exist- 
ence—purchases, appointments, calls. 
She set to work fixing the mistake. How 
hard could it be? she thought. 

It took two years for her old credit 
score to be reestablished. Two years of 
faxing in detailed documents—includ- 
ing Dave’s death certificate—only for 
the mistake to reappear. During that per- 
iod, her life was effectively stalled. She 
considered moving, as it was painful to 
stay in the house she had shared with 
her late husband, but having a credit 
score stuck at zero meant she couldn’t 
get a new mortgage. She opted to do 
some renovations instead, but her non- 
existent credit score scared off builders. 
Luckily, she found a contractor with 
whom she had a mutual friend, some- 
one who vouched for her character. To 
make matters worse, Monaghan was re- 
covering from a traumatic head injury at 
the time; she’s still on leave from her job. 
She thought about making the two-hour 
drive from her home to TransUnion’s of- 
fices in Burlington, but she wasn’t phys- 
ically able to. 

While her story sounds extreme, it’s 
far from an aberration. Errors have been 
a long-standing issue with credit bureaus 
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in North America. One recent survey 

from Consumer Reports found that more 

than one-third of credit reports in the 

United States contained false informa- 
tion. In 2021, the Ontario Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency received the equivalent of 
a call nearly every week related to credit 

report errors. And those statistics don’t 

represent the total number of errors— 
just the ones caught and reported. The 

most common mistakes involve incorrect 

names, addresses, or phone numbers. 
Bills that are paid on time can show up 

as late. Closed accounts can show up as 

open, or accounts can be duplicated, or 
credit limits can be wrong. Not only does 

the complexity of credit scoring formu- 
lae make them prone to errors, the auto- 
mated nature of these scores can make 

inaccuracies harder to rectify—even after 

repeated efforts by a consumer. 

And these mistakes matter—even the 
most minor can cause havoc. A credit 
score represents your credit risk, or the 
likelihood you will pay your bills on time. 
Canada and the United States use a sim- 
ilar rating system, issuing a three-digit 
number. In Canada, that number typ- 
ically ranges between 300 and 900. This 
score is like your financial first impres- 
sion. A poor first impression doesn’t just 
jeopardize your ability to borrow money 
or make purchases; it can also limit where 
you can live and what kinds of job you can 
get: credit checks on prospective tenants 
and employees are increasingly the norm. 

In response, an entire secondary in- 
dustry has popped up to help people re- 
pair their credit scores, offering tips and 
promises of quickly raising rankings by 
up to 100 points. Its existence preys upon 
a visceral feeling consumers have: that 
our credit scores vouch not just for our 
finances but for our characters. Are we 
reliable? Do we keep our promises? They 
are a mark of how much faith the sys- 
tem has in us. 

This anxiety has shot up during the 
COVID-19 pandemic, when finances have 
been especially tight. In fall 2021, a sur- 
vey from credit bureau Equifax showed 
that Canadians were checking their 
credit reports at rates far higher than 
in prior years. That same survey also 
found that a significant number struggled 


to understand those reports, especially 
when it came to spotting mistakes. 

That finding highlights a frustrat- 
ing aspect of credit scores: while they 
are linked to nearly every facet of our 
lives, their inner workings are, for many, 
steeped in mystery. Despite not grasping 
precisely how credit bureaus operate— 
and despite knowing that their scoring 
systems are persistently inaccurate — 
we've allowed them to be the judge and 
jury of who is working hard enough and 
who has shown enough determination to 
deserve a helping hand. And it’s nearly 
impossible not to participate: you can’t 
lease a car or buy a house without abid- 
ing by the system credit scoring helped 
create. Credit scores can improve your 
life. They can also ruin it. 


N ITS EARLIEST FORM, credit was as 

simple as the local baker fronting you 

bread, knowing that payment would 
come at the end of the week. But, as ham- 
lets and villages became towns and cities, 
credit became formalized. England is the 
birthplace of modern credit reporting, 
with accounts going as far back as 1803, 
when groups of tailors came together to 
swap information about which customers 
would reliably pay their debts. This prac- 
tice started popping up in different trade 
groups and unions, growing into regular 
newsletters and publications that listed 
everyone who had failed to pay. One such 
newsletter began in 1826, distributed by 
the Society of Guardians for the Protec- 
tion of Tradesmen against Swindlers, 
Sharpers, and Other Fraudulent Persons. 
Since that was a bit of a mouthful, the 
group eventually became the Manchester 
Guardian Society and began employing 
a data officer to ensure the accuracy of 
its information. 

New York’s Mercantile Agency formed 
in 1841, aggregating information on its 
customers and distributing it to any 
lender—for a fee, of course. By 1864, 
it had compiled a ranked list of tens 
of thousands of companies across the 
United States and Canada (where it fo- 
cused mainly on Quebec- and Ontario- 
based businesses). These reports were 
handwritten and mentioned a business’s 
debts and profits as well as subjective 
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commentary on the owners, their spouses, 
and their associates. Credit managers 
logged and filed notes on customers’ 
characters and appearances. If there 
was a marriage, birth, death, promotion, 
or even a change in spending patterns, 
it was recorded. The credit managers 
who fed information back to the Mer- 
cantile Agency were encouraged to docu- 
ment things like community standing. 
Was the person in question active in their 
church? Did they have any confirmed—or 
assumed —problems with alcohol? 
Racialized and marginalized shop- 
pers were regularly listed at the bottom 
of the hierarchy. As Josh Lauer writes 
in Creditworthy: A History of Consumer 
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Surveillance and Financial Identity in 
America, prejudice was “codified as stan- 


dard operating procedure.” According 
to a 1922 guidebook prepared by the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Association of New 
York City, “Negroes, East Indians,” 
and “foreigners” were among the worst 
credit risks, just edging out “men and 
women of questionable character” and 
“gamblers.” 

This ranking system allowed early 
credit bureaus to cultivate an air of 
legitimacy within the business com- 
munity. Credit bureaus “existed so 
that businesses could go to them and 
trust that they were doing background 
investigation and vetting customers,” 


Lauer explains. Early credit bureaus 
would even align themselves with law 
enforcement agencies, sharing informa- 
tion with local police to help solve crimes. 
That relationship became stronger in 
1937, when the US Department of Justice 
arranged to purchase credit reports to 
help its officers build suspect profiles. 
“Tt just legitimized their entire oper- 
ation into something that was civic in 
its orientation and for the good of the 
community,” says Lauer. 

In the late nineteenth century, as 
North American cities got bigger, more 
changes were afoot. In Canada, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company moved its fur 
trade away from a barter system to a 
cash-based exchange. Officials had to 
therefore keep more-detailed ledgers, 
complete with credit lent to buyers. The 
company eventually centralized and in- 
vested in a new phenomenon: the depart- 
ment store. To help turn 
over bigger quantities of 
merchandise, outlets like 
Hudson’s Bay wooed shop- 
pers by offering staggered 
payment plans. Within a 
few decades, credit ac- 
counts at these depart- 
ment stores were common, 
along with charge cards 
specific to that store, 
which would get tallied 
up monthly or quarterly. 

The credit account was 

shorthand for the credit 

manager knowing you. It 

signified that you or your family had a 

relationship with the store and could be 

relied on to pay an outstanding amount in 

full. The store’s decision to trust people 

came first (usually through a credit man- 
ager who reviewed each application), 
followed by the charge account—and, 
much later, by the credit score itself—as 

a way of simplifying that process. 

Modern credit bureaus have their roots 
in this early system. Equifax, currently 
one of the two main credit bureaus in 
Canada, was established in 1899 as 
the Retail Credit Company. It moved 
to Canada in the early 1900s and ex- 
panded widely. TransUnion entered 
the market much later, in 1968, and 


started business in Canada in 1989, That 

year, the data these credit bureaus had 

been collecting—in one case for more 

than a century—was formalized by an 

operations research firm called Fair 
Isaac and Company. Its so-called FICO 

score —which, in Canada, is called a 

Beacon score or a Pinnacle—was mar- 
keted as a neutral value, the by-product 

of inputs, a calculation free of opinion. 
No more credit managers noting the 

colour of your skin, your marital status, 
or whether you belong to a church. Just 

raw data, amassed without comment. 
Of course, it wasn’t really that simple. 


HEN LENDERS ARE deciding 

whom to loan to, they need to 

figure out whom they can trust. 

The credit score is a quick and easy way 

to make that decision. As private com- 

panies, Equifax and TransUnion are regu- 

lated both federally and 

provincially, but key legis- 

lation sits with provincial 

bodies. Credit bureaus do 

not make recommenda- 

tions about credit worth- 

iness, though it may seem 

like they do. Instead, they 

compile a log of your bor- 

rowing history. Every time 

you apply for a loan or 

open acredit card, that’s 

an input on your credit 

report. A credit bureau 

analyzes this history and 

distills your likelihood of 

meeting financial obligations to a sin- 

gle number. It’s then up to each lender 
to interpret that number. 

According to Borrowell, a company 
that works with Equifax to help Can- 
adians get copies of their credit reports, 
the average credit score in Canada is 
667. It differs from province to province, 
but that’s generally considered a “good” 
score, though the ranges of scores are 
broad and vary depending on who is 
doing the lending. One lender might 
consider 750 to be a “very good” score 
while another might lower that bar to 
725. A higher score—anything close to 
900, say—indicates more trust in you 
as a consumer, and that means better 
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access. You can borrow more money or 
borrow it at a lower interest rate. A higher 
score can increase the mortgage youcan 
take out or help you set up utilities. It can 
also look better to potential employers. 

The precise computations for the 
scores are proprietary. This is partly to 
stay ahead of competitors. But it’s also 
because credit bureaus have developed 
multiple scoring systems. A credit score, 
at its most basic, is a predictive model 
of behaviour. Each credit bureau 
offers different models, and lenders 
can choose the one that fits their needs. 
The term “credit score,” in other words, 
is misleading: it’s actually credit scores, 
plural. In some cases, they can number 
in the hundreds. 

Think of it like a software program. 
The credit bureau might release their 
first version of the program, which cal- 
culates a credit score by heavily weight- 
ing whether a borrower has a lot of 
credit products, like several credit cards, 
a mortgage, and a car loan. For some 
lenders, that might be the most import- 
ant factor in their decision to lend to a 
customer, so they use this original ver- 
sion of the software. But, in version two, 
the bureau might weight another factor 
more heavily—for instance, whether 
the borrower often misses payments. 
Asecond lender might prefer that calcu- 
lation and choose to use version two of 
the program. This is why you can apply 
for a credit card and a car loan on the 
same day and get two different credit 
scores reported. Credit bureaus have re- 
vamped their algorithms so many times 
that there’s no way of knowing how many 
scores are currently floating out there 
under your name. 

Credit report data also moves both 
ways. Lenders take your credit score 
into account when deciding whether to 
issue a loan, but they also report infor- 
mation about you back to one or both of 
the main credit bureaus, typically on a 
monthly basis. So, if you miss a loan pay- 
ment, bounce a cheque, or forget to pay 
accredit card bill, that information gets 
transferred back to the credit bureaus, 
and your report is revised. When credit 
bureaus look to make a new version of 
the credit score calculation (an update of 


the software, to continue the metaphor 
above), statisticians will pull millions 
of credit reports from a wide spectrum 
of consumers, trying to see how their 
predictive equations worked over a 
set period of time and what they can 
improve on. 

Ifit sounds complicated, that’s because 
itis. It’s also up to individual consumers 
to find mistakes. For Mervin Smith, that 
mistake was his own name. In 2011, Smith 
told the cBc that he learned of an un- 
paid Rogers bill that had been on his re- 
port for four years, but the bill was issued 
to a Marvin Smith. Because of the mis- 
taken debt, he was denied a credit card, 
a line of credit, and an overdraft on his 
bank account. For Barbara Hewitt, who 
teaches at the University of Manitoba, 
the mistake came from information re- 
ported by her bank. In 2020, when the 
federal government paused student loan 
payments during the pandemic, her bank 
erroneously reported that she was delin- 
quent even though it was the bank that 
had paused her automated payments. As 
Hewitt told the cBc, her “near perfect” 
credit score sank immediately. 

In fact, you can have an impeccable 
credit history and still find your score 
plummeting. In 2019, Robin Harvey 
made a large purchase on her credit card, 
close to $15,000. The Toronto resident 
told Global News that she had recently 
received an inheritance and had decided 
touse some of that money on a one-time 
splurge. She always paid her bills in full 
every month, and this big purchase was 
no exception. But her credit score still fell 
nearly 100 points. Why? The $15,000 
charge put her too close to her borrow- 
ing limit for the bank’s comfort. 

Acredit score is not a set figure but 
an ever-shifting number, and relatively 
minor mistakes can punish consum- 
ers in unforgiving ways. Gabriel Frano 
checked his credit score regularly, and 
it always hovered around 750—a very 
good rating. But, in 2020, when Frano 
tried to get preapproved for a mortgage 
on a condo near Woodbridge, Ontario, 
he was turned down. At the time, Frano 
told cTv News he was shocked to dis- 
cover that his credit score had dropped 
nearly 160 points. After some digging, 


Frano found the reason: an old credit 
card he was convinced he had closed 
had an outstanding balance of ninety- 
five cents. Even paying off the card 
wouldn’t help, Frano learned, because his 
credit report would still list delinquent 
payments. 

Outcomes like these can affect Can- 
adians differently depending on which 
province or territory they live in. Because 
credit bureaus are mainly regulated at the 
provincial level, delinquent payments 
will stay on your credit report for a dif- 
ferent period of time in Prince Edward 
Island than in Alberta. There are a few 
consistent policies across provincial lines, 
mostly to do with who can access your 
information and for what purpose. But, 
because complaints about credit report 
mistakes are made to provincial bodies, 
there is no federal database compiling 
them, making it hard to accurately gauge 
the scale of the problem. 

Even credit bureaus struggle to quan- 
tify how often mistakes happen in their 
reports. As Julie Kuzmic, the senior com- 
pliance officer of consumer advocacy 
at Equifax, explains, it’s difficult for the 
agency to track errors on its own. For one, 
credit bureaus are dependent on the in- 
formation they receive from lenders. “It’s 
not like there is some grand spreadsheet 
of all the correct names and addresses 
in Canada, where every time we receive 
new information, we can check against 
something.” The other issue is that it can 
be nearly impossible to know where or 
how the error crept in. “Somebody might 
call to get something corrected on their 
credit report, but whose error was it?” 
In other words, was it actually an error, 
such as the teller misspelling your name 
when opening a line of credit at a bank, 
or was it fraud—someone using your 
name illegally? “We can’t really take all 
the calls that we receive and divide by 
all the lines of data we have on people’s 
credit reports and say, ‘Okay, that’s our 
error rate,’ because you don’t necessarily 
know what caused the error.” This means 
credit bureaus roll with the data they get 
until they’re told otherwise. oes 

The defects of such a system mean 
that risk assessments—and the social 
profiling they lead to—can be punitive 
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in ways that are disproportionate to any 
insight they provide into borrowers. To 

illustrate this, think of the body mass in- 
dex calculation. For years, the BMI was 

seen as a way of using body fat, based on 

weight and height, to determine health. 
But, in the last few years, the BM1’s flaws 

have come to light. The weight ranges 

have shifted with industry influence, not 

medical research. The original tests were 

mainly conducted on white men. And 

there’s no distinction between fat and 

muscle mass, leading to super-muscular 
people (famously, actor Dwayne Johnson) 

being categorized as obese when they’re 

plainly not. 

The BMI is not an absolute measure 
of health: it’s just one input a physician 
can take into account. Yet, for decades, 
it was trusted nearly implicitly. Despite 
the wonky science at its core, it helped 
determine legislation and set insurance 


premiums. And credit scores? They’re 
not the sole test of how financially 
healthy you are. They are just one input, 
albeit one that’s intrinsically linked with 
how we see ourselves—and how others 
see us. 
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ERHAPS THE BIGGEST ISSUE with 

credit scores—more than credit 

report mistakes, more than the in- 
scrutable way the scores are calculated, 
even more than the inconsistent way they 
are applied across lenders—is that they 
have conditioned us to accept the routine 
collection and sharing of our private in- 
formation. While credit scores may not 
stand out among the algorithms we’re 
surrounded by, they are one of the old- 
est forms of consumer surveillance. Sur- 
veillance algorithms are everywhere now, 
tracking how long we watch a video on 
TikTok or how far we get into reading 
an e-book. Algorithms on Instagram, for 
example, don’t even have to trawl for our 
demographic information and behaviour: 
we hand it over when we sign up, in ex- 
change for use of the platform. Similarly, 
Equifax and TransUnion have access 
to your financial history because your 
bank, your phone company, and your 
car-lease provider give it to them. In turn, 
those same companies buy the aggre- 
gate data credit bureaus amass. You are 
nota credit bureau’s customer—you're 
its product. 
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This raises questions about how ef- 
fectively credit bureaus safeguard all 
that information. In January, for ex- 
ample, a $425 million settlement from 
Equifax was finalized after a 2017 data 
breach leaked the private information 
of about 147 million people, leading to 
surges in identity theft. Companies can 
also take advantage of consumer data in 
worrying ways. In 2021, legal firm Wadell 
Phillips launched a proposed $20 mil- 
lion class action lawsuit against Rogers 
Communications, alleging that the com- 
pany regularly performed “soft checks” 
of customers’ credit information. A soft 


check isn’t connected to an application 
for a product, like a cellphone, so it has 
no effect on the credit score itself. But, 
according to this suit—which could have 
millions of claimants— Rogers wasn’t 
performing these soft checks to inves- 
tigate legitimate payment queries. In- 
stead, the company is said to have used 
the information to find other products 
to market to the customers—which, if 
true, is a direct contravention of the Per- 
sonal Information Protection and Elec- 
tronic Documents Act. The argument 
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hinges on a section of PIPEDA specify- 
ing that customers need to give “mean- 
ingful consent” for these types of checks. 
It can’t be some legalese buried in a con- 
tract you may never read. 

According to Margaret Waddell, the 
senior lawyer on the lawsuit, the claim 
alleges that credit bureaus have a habit 
of giving companies “backdoor access” 
to all sorts of data. She says that custom- 
ers have a right to a zone of privacy and 
that, even if they consent to having their 
credit checked initially—to start a phone 
contract, for instance—that doesn’t ne- 
cessarily mean they consent to ongoing 
checks for completely different purposes. 

Like any consumer surveillance, credit 
reports also reproduce systemic inequal- 
ities. “Even the best consumer algorithm 
out there still has people who have been 
historically disadvantaged and are still 
being punished through algorithms that 
privilege certain kinds of behaviour and 
payment history,” says Lauer. 

In the United States, a long history of 
redlining—the practice of banks denying 
loans to residents of poor, often racial- 
ized neighbourhoods—has prevented 


Black Americans from building up the 
same generational wealth as white Amer- 
icans, and on the whole, credit scores 
reflect that. According to a survey by 
Credit Sesame, a US credit-monitoring 
service, more than half of Black Amer- 
icans have poor credit scores, compared 
with 37 percent of white Americans. Even 
more damningly, 30 percent of Black 
Americans and 25 percent of Latino 
Americans said that the credit system 
was stacked against them, preventing 
them from building good credit, and 
nearly a third of Black Americans re- 
ported that financial providers had mis- 
informed or misled them about how 
credit worked. 

These biases also exist in Canada. 
Keith Martell, CEO of the First Nations 
Bank of Canada, says there are several 
reasons an Indigenous person is more 
likely to have a lower credit score than 
anon-Indigenous person. First and fore- 
most, Indigenous people are more likely 
to experience poverty or have low in- 
comes. Data from the 2016 census shows 
that 44 percent of people living on re- 
serves have low incomes, compared with 
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just 14 percent of the total population 
of the country. With a lower overall in- 
come, Martell says, it’s not uncommon 
for poor credit scores to follow—a person 
who struggles to pay their bills will have 
those late payments reflected on their 
credit report. If you have to choose be- 
tween “eating or paying your power bill,” 
Martell says, “those things are signifi- 
cant, and they haunt you for a long time.” 

According to Martell, physical access 
to banks or accredited lenders can be 
more difficult for people in northern or 
remote areas, which means it’s harder to 
build up a history of using credit products. 
Another key piece of the equation, Mar- 
tell says, is home ownership. “In many 
First Nations communities, there’s no 
private home ownership. Often, it’s com- 
munity housing,” Martell says, noting 
that, for many living on reserves, the 
First Nation actually owns their home. 
Residents may pay the First Nation, but 
it’s not a traditional mortgage. “Most 
people get a credit rating when they buy 
ahome. That’s one of the biggest reasons 
you take a loan.” No mortgage, no input 
on your credit report. 
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The Lost Manuscript 


BY DMYTRO KREMIN 


If you burn the Kyiv library, 


not the one at Alexandria, theyll forgive you... 


And the black snow and the white crows— 
they are already in flight from Chornobyl. 
Kyiv, Kyiv, Kyiv—is not Athens. 

But here, too, are Mongols and Saracens. 
And the black ashes of Ukraine. 

And smoke from Dante’s tercets. 

It’s snowing in Koncha. A recruit 

of freedom and honesty 

is bowing his head and weeping. 

To burn a manuscript is to try to prove 
that we have never existed in the world. 
And what bitter trouble you have gotten into— 
and how silent history will be about it all. 
Already manuscripts are burning, 

and the snow from Chornobyl is flying, 
and a woman is sowing seeds of marigolds 
in the middle of a fierce winter, 

and suicidal birds are crying 

so that we will remain. As a people... 


Translated from Ukrainian by Svetiana Ischenko and Russell Thornton 


Without good credit, each step of 
the financial system becomes more 
difficult. Giovanni Gallipoli, a profes- 
sor of economics at the University of 
British Columbia, believes that access 
to short-term credit —especially when 
things go wrong—is crucial to one’s 
well-being. With certain credit calcu- 
lations, people living paycheque to pay- 
cheque, or people who can’t work, or 
people with multiple dependents, are 
often the very group denied money. “If 
something happens, what are they go- 
ing to do?” says Gallipoli. “Go back to 
their family? And if they can’t? It would 
be horrible.” And, if the government 
can’t or won't step in to help people in 
these dire situations, they are forced 
to turn to private companies. With 
low credit scores, their options can 
be limited to payday loan companies, 
often described as predatory, or other 
credit sources with inescapably high 
interest rates. 

No system is perfect, of course, but 
then, few systems have such dispropor- 
tionate control over our lives. Despite 
credit scores resulting from a convolut- 
ed scheme of inputs and outputs that re- 
quires careful parsing by both algorithms 
and humans, many people are embar- 
rassed to admit they can’t make sense 
of their reports—a feeling amplified by 
a broader culture in which people are re- 
luctant to talk about debt and finances. 
Being “good” with money is not just a 
measure of financial credit; it’s tied to 
social credit as well. A bad score can be 
downright shameful. 

Stacy Yanchuk Oleksy, the CEo of 
Credit Counselling Canada, a nonprofit 
that helps dig people out of debt, has seen 
that shame up close. In her sessions, she 
tells people that there’s no magic formu- 
la to building up a credit score. It takes 
time and consistent behaviours. Make a 
payment on your credit card every month, 
no matter if it’s the minimum balance or 
the whole bill, as long as it’s consistent. 
Try not to use more than 50 percent of 
your available credit on a card at any 
given time, as your debt-to-credit ratio 
is a factor in your score. Hold on to credit 
products for a while; a credit card that 
you've had for years is a stronger element 
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in the calculations than one you opened 

six months ago. Somehow, customers 

believe that this knowledge should be 

innate, something they just absorb intui- 
tively. “If we weren’t born with it, and no 

one’s taught us, then how are we to know 

how to do this? And then we get embar- 
rassed because we attach net worth with 

self-worth.” 

The shame of debt, of seeming finan- 
cial ruin, can “drive people to kill them- 
selves,” says Oleksy, who as a counsellor 
often had to pull people from the brink. 
Trained in suicide intervention, she used 
those skills regularly when speaking with 
clients. She remembers one man who 
came in for a session distraught. “He 
said, ‘If I commit suicide, will my life in- 
surance cover off all my debt?’ So Lasked, 

“How much is your debt?’ And he said, 
‘$5,000.’ He was willing to kill himself 
for $5,000.” 


S THERE A better system? You could 

pay for everything in cash. But then 

you would forgo any access to credit 
in an emergency. The UK has a credit- 
scoring system similar to that of the 
US and Canada, but there are actions 
that citizens can take to improve their 
credit scores, such as registering to vote. 
Neither France nor Japan has a formal 
credit-reporting agency. Instead, credit 
is mostly dealt with through local banks, 
with customers showing pay stubs and 
developing relationships with lenders. 
The risk of being trapped in cycles of 
debt and repayment is why some be- 
lieve access to credit should be a basic 
human right. In the 1970s, Muhammad 
Yunus began offering small interest-free 
loans to people in impoverished areas of 
Bangladesh, a microcredit system that 
has since been copied in other develop- 
ing countries. 

In 2019, US Democratic leadership 
candidate Bernie Sanders proposed abol- 
ishing privately run credit bureaus and 
replacing them with a free government- 
run registry devoted to the accuracy of 
consumer data. Brenda Spotton Visano, 
a professor of economics and public 
policy at York University, says there 
could be a middle ground between a 
fully privatized credit system anda fully 


public one. Perhaps there are products 
that credit scores shouldn’t influence, 
like a basic bank account with overdraft 
protection. Spotton Visano argues that 
overdraft service should be available 
to all Canadians, regardless of credit 
score. In this hypothetical system, that 
basic bank account would be a federal 
guarantee, with the credit score kick- 
ing in for bigger purchases and loans. 
“Your credit score affects your ability to 
buy a house. Is that something you want 
regulated? What about rentals?” Spotton 
Visano asks. Should your credit score 
affect your ability to get housing at all? 
How should federal regulation come 
into play there? “If it affects your ability 
to even get basic accommodation, then 
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yes, I would want some sort of oversight 
on those industries.” 

After years of waging battle with 
TransUnion, Angela Monaghan is still 
opting in to the system. She deliberately 
holds a small mortgage on her house and 
still shops with a credit card. She says 
that, despite what she’s been through, 
she still wants to keep the credit score 
she’s worked hard to restore at its ex- 
cellent rating. And, really, what alterna- 
tive does she have? There’s no good way 
around it. Participation in the credit 
system is essentially mandatory, and 
consumers are at its mercy. 5 
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JUSTICE 


Crime 


and Endless 
Punishment 


How much retribution is enough for the driver 


who caused the Humboldt crash? 


BY SHARON J. RILEY 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANSON CHAN 


AD JASKIRAT SINGH 
Sidhu looked out his 
windshield fifteen 
seconds earlier, all 
would have been fine. 
But he didn’t have his 
eyes on the Saskatchewan prairie or the 
long road ahead. Instead, on one of his 
first solo trips as a truck driver, Sidhu was 
looking backward. He was warily check- 
ing his mirrors, monitoring the 900 bales 
of peat moss he’d loaded back there. He 
was worried about the tarps, which were 
flapping in the wind. His truck was trav- 
elling at least eighty-six kilometres per 
hour. He didn’t register the oversize stop 
sign, the flashing red light, or the signs 
warning of an intersection ahead. 

Ithad been a long, stressful day. He’d 
picked up all those bales of peat and was 
now hauling two trailers weighing in at 
over 45,000 kilograms. He had some 
difficulty driving through these unfamil- 
iar areas—he had gotten lost and had to 
pull over until he received help from a 
passerby. Now, not far from Nipawin and 
heading home, toward Calgary, Sidhu 
spent a few moments focusing on those 
tarps. He came to the intersection, and 
he didn’t stop. 


Sixteen members of the Humboldt 
Broncos Junior A Hockey Club, many 
of them teenagers, were killed after 
Sidhu crashed into their bus on April 6, 
2018. Thirteen others were seriously in- 
jured—some were paralyzed, others suf- 
fered brain injuries. News and photos of 
the scene—a bus sheared in half, metal 
and cargo splayed across the prairie 
snow—spread quickly. Communities 
were left waiting for updates on the vic- 
tims, and people across the country set 
out hockey sticks on porches in support. 
A period of national mourning set in. 
Soon afterward, Canada’s courts began 
grappling with another aspect of the col- 
lision: How should we punish a person 
who makes a calamitous mistake? 

On one level, the legal case against 
Sidhu was straightforward: he was 
charged with dangerous driving caus- 
ing death and immediately pleaded guilty. 
There was no trial, and he offered no de- 
fence. Sidhu was sentenced to eight years 
in prison—an unprecedented length for 
a car accident, one he accepted with- 
out negotiation or complaint. But, on 
another level, this case goes beyond 
the usual parameters of crime and pun- 
ishment. Sidhu is a permanent resident 
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of Canada—not yet a full citizen. This 
means that, once his sentence is com- 
plete, immigration authorities will have 
the power to kick him out of the country 
he calls home. And, though Sidhu wil- 
lingly agreed to his time in jail, deporta- 
tion isa condition he is reluctant to accept. 

In this country, permanent residents 
convicted of certain crimes are routinely 
deported. It’s a decision that, once made, 
is final. There is no jury, no tribunal, 
and not even access to an appeal. Some 
legal experts have dubbed this a form 
of double punishment that only non- 
citizens face, even a form of apartheid 
where the law is not equal for all. Cit- 
izens, critics argue, harm others all the 
time, and once justice is served, we allow 
them to reintegrate into society. Others 
say it’s only fair for those convicted of 
terrible crimes, like Sidhu, to be denied 
the privilege of living here. 

Four years after the accident, Sidhu’s 
fate remains uncertain, and opinions— 
including those among the families of 
the victims—remain divided. Sidhu, after 

_ all, killed sixteen people. But he had not 
been speeding. He had not been drinking 
or texting or using drugs. He had no his- 
tory of bad driving. What happened was 
an accident, and it was entirely Sidhu’s 
fault. The question remains: How much 
punishment is enough? 


WO MONTHS PRIOR to the crash, 
T things were looking good for Sidhu: 
he and his fiancée, Tanvir Mann, 
flew from their home in Calgary to India, 
their birth country, to get married. It was 
a week full of celebrations: a henna cere- 
mony, a ring ceremony, Punjabi dances, 
and a traditional marriage service at a 
Sikh temple. 

The wedding had been a long time 
coming. The two met ten years earlier 
through a friend. They had completed 
degrees in India—he in commerce, she in 
nursing—before applying for visas to fur- 
ther their studies in Canada. Now Mann, 
adorned in jewellery and dressed in an in- 
tricately embroidered red lehenga, could 
finally call Sidhu her husband. “I had 
been dreaming of our wedding for so 
long,” Mann remembers. “Everybody 
was so happy.” 


The newlyweds returned to Calgary 
bursting with plans for the future. Sidhu 
was twenty-nine, and the couple talked 
about buying a house, starting a family, 
launching their careers. “We wanted to 
have a dream life in Canada,” Mann says. 
Leading up to the wedding, she had en- 
rolled in a dental hygiene program in 
Toronto, and she was due to start classes 
that summer. To support her financially, 
Sidhu decided to take a job in trucking. 
It was a departure from his business ad- 
ministration studies, but the couple felt 
it was a worthwhile sacrifice—trucking 
paid well, and workers were in demand. 
Plus, it was only for now, they assured 
themselves. “Trucking was always tem- 
porary,” Mann tells me. The two had re- 
ceived financial help from their family 
in the past, but this time, they wanted 
to make a go of it together. “It was our 
time to work hard on our own,” Mann 
says. “That decision changed our life.” 

Sidhu’s new job started right after they 
returned from India. He spent two weeks 
training with another driver, followed by 
a week on his own. Then came April 6. 
Mann will never forget the phone call 
she received from Sidhu that day. “He 
was crying; I was crying,” she recounted 
through tears in a televised interview 
after the crash. “He told me he made a 
big mistake.” 

Sidhu’s punishment began in court. In 
July, he was charged with sixteen counts 
of dangerous driving causing death and 
thirteen counts of dangerous driving 
causing bodily harm. Seeking to mini- 
mize any further turmoil for the victims’ 
families, Sidhu decided not to mount a 
defence. “He’s always very sensitive that 
he doesn’t want to do anything to do any 
further harm to the families,” Michael 
Greene, one of Sidhu’s lawyers, says. In 
January 2019, he pleaded guilty to all 
twenty-nine charges and awaited his 
fate from the judge. 

At the sentencing hearing later that 
month, ninety victim impact state- 
ments were shared. Tear-filled accounts 
were read aloud: stories of children lost 
forever; of paralysis, of brain injuries, of 
seizures; of the painful road to recov- 
ery, learning to walk again, talk again, 
brush teeth again. Stories of dealing with 


the lifelong emotional trauma of losing 
so many friends in one day. Judge Inez 
Cardinal listened to all of them, describ- 
ing the pain detailed as “staggering.” 

“Just as their response to the suffering 
varies, so too does their response to Mr. 
Sidhu,” she added in her summary of 
the days’ events. “Some are and will re- 
main angry. Some have, and others might 
eventually, forgive him for his actions. 
Some never will.” 

According to a video describing the 
proceedings from the Saskatoon Star- 
Phoenix, Sidhu sat and listened, visibly 


“He'll forever be 
somebody whose 
mistake caused 
the deaths of 
sixteen people, 
and | think that, 
for him, is going 
to be the worst 
punishment.” 
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emotional at times. When it was his turn 
to speak, he rose, took a long pause, and 
told the victims he was “so, so, so, so, SO 
sorry” about the pain. “I can’t even im- 
agine what you are going through, what 
you have been through. I have taken the 
most valuable things of your life,” he 
said. “I take full responsibility for what 
has happened.” His defence team made 
limited comments, noting only a few rel- 
evant previous cases, convictions that 
had resulted in sentences ranging from 
eighteen months to four and a half years. 
For Judge Cardinal, returning with 
a sentence was no easy feat given that 
there are few examples of collisions with 
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so many fatalities. There have been other 
deadly traffic accidents, of course. One, 
involving Saskatchewan premier Scott 
Moe, shared some striking similarities. 
Moe, too, had driven through a stop sign 
ona rural Saskatchewan highway, back 
in 1997. He, too, had collided with an- 
other vehicle, killing a thirty-eight-year- 
old mother. Moe was given a traffic ticket 
for failing to come to a complete stop and 
driving without due care and attention. 

With Sidhu’s case, a precedent was 
to be set. “It is clear that denunciation 
and deterrence play a major role in 


sentencing offenders whose dangerous 
driving results in death or bodily harm,” 
Judge Cardinal wrote in her March 2019 
decision. Her judgment came as a shock 
to many: Sidhu was given eight years in 
prison for each count of dangerous driv- 
ing causing death and five years for each 
count of dangerous driving causing bodily 
harm. They would all be served concur- 
rently. His sentence was twice as severe as 
any other punishment given to someone 
who hadn’t been drunk or deliberately 
driving recklessly, according to Michael 
Greene, Sidhu’s immigration lawyer. 
Throughout the criminal case, Sidhu 
did not deny any responsibility, seek a 


plea deal, or mount any kind of defence 
despite knowing the risk of a long prison 
sentence. “It’s extraordinary,” Greene 
says. “It’s extremely unusual that he did 
not try to plea bargain.” Greene casts 
doubt on whether Sidhu was actually 
guilty of the offence he was charged with 
in the first place, noting that, in 2008, 
a Supreme Court of Canada decision 
found that dangerous driving requires 
more than a “momentary lack of atten- 
tion” and that “it is the manner in which 


the motor vehicle was operated that is at 
issue, not the consequence of the driving.” 


Humza Hussain is a criminal defence 
lawyer with Aly Amjad Law Group, in 
Toronto, who has been following Sidhu’s 
case. He was floored by the sentencing 
decision. As Hussain says, many law- 
yers would have looked at Sidhu’s facts 
and advised him to mount a defence. 
After all, Sidhu had no criminal record, 
and there was clear evidence of remorse. 
Atrial, Hussain says, could very well have 
resulted in Sidhu walking away free. It 
was clear, he says, that Sidhu “wanted 
this chapter to be closed for the fam- 
ilies more than he wanted his freedom.” 
(Sidhu declined all interview requests 
for this story.) 
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“He’s not going to be able to ever undo 
what happened,” Hussain says. “He'll 
forever be somebody whose mistake 
caused the deaths of sixteen people, and 
I think that, for him, is going to be the 
worst punishment.” 

Given his remorse, Sidhu ultimately 
did not receive the leeway Hussain thinks 
he should have. “The criminal justice sys- 
tem is too blunt an instrument to under- 
stand and deal with tragedies in life,” 
he says. “It ends up causing more pain.” 
And, as Sidhu has discovered, the prison 
sentence was only the beginning of 
that pain. 


HEN HE IS eventually released, 

Sidhu will be subject to depor- 

tation under Canada’s Immi- 
gration and Refugee Protection Act. This 
is a fate unique to noncitizens, many of 
whom have spent years building lives 
in Canada. Sidhu has been convicted 
of what immigration law defines as an 
act of “serious criminality,” and he now 
faces the prospect of being forced to 
leave the country in which he has lived, 
worked, and studied for nearly a decade. 
The day of his removal may be coming 
soon: Sidhu has been eligible for parole 
since November 2021, and a hearing is 
scheduled for this summer. 

Today, if a permanent resident is 
either sentenced to a prison term of at 
least six months or convicted of a crime 
where the maximum sentence is ten 
years or more, their ability to remain in 
Canada is automatically at risk. Since 
2017, more than 2,000 permanent 
residents have been issued deportation 
orders based on “serious criminality,” 
and the bar for deportation can be 
remarkably low. 

A person can pass either of these 
thresholds for any number of crimes, 
whether major or petty, including im- 
paired driving, melting a coin, joy- 
riding, nudity, and dining and dashing. 
But, once the conviction is made, the 
bureaucratic machinery takes its course: 
a Canada Border Services Agency offi- 
cer will ask the individual for submis- 
sions outlining why they should be able 
to stay in Canada. There is no open court 
or tribunal to hear the case. 
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Ultimately, a single csa officer, along 
with a supervisor, decides a person’s fate. 
According to the federal government’s 
manual on the subject, that officer is 
tasked with considering “all relevant 
factors” of a case, including the length 
of time the person has been in Canada, 
whether they have family ties to the coun- 
try, how established they are, whether 
they had a prior criminal record, evi- 
dence of their remorse, and so on. How- 
ever, as the manual explains, the officer’s 
discretion is limited. The context of the 
conviction is “beyond the reach” of the 
officer, according to the manual, and “it 
is not the function of the officer to engage 
in a humanitarian and compassionate 
analysis.” In other words, the primary 
factor is always the same: whether the 
threshold of “serious criminality” has 
been met. Following a cBsa decision, 
the case progresses to a brief hearing at 
the Immigration and Refugee Board, in 
which, again, the only factor considered 
is whether the person has been convicted 
of a serious crime. After this, a deporta- 
tion order follows. The person can then 
be removed from Canada at any time. 
There is no access to appeal. 

Critics argue that deportations of this 
type disproportionately affect people of 
colour. The advocacy group Solidarity 
Across Borders calls them “a targeted 
assault on migrant communities” and 
links the practice to racial profiling. This 
was something Souheil Benslimane felt 
acutely as an Arab teenager. At sixteen, 
Benslimane moved with their parents— 
a doctor and a pharmacist—from Moroc- 
co to Gatineau, Quebec. As Benslimane 
describes it, the family quickly faced 
racism and Islamophobia, and Bensli- 
mane started getting in trouble with the 
law. The first arrest was at a high school 
party where, along with friends, they were 
shooting a pellet gun—“[the kind] you 
buy at a Walmart,” Benslimane recalls. 
Later, they were arrested for possessing 
and selling drugs and for owning a gun. 

It wasn’t long before Benslimane was 
charged and sentenced to prison. Only 
afterward did they learn that deportation 
was a possibility. The hearing came as 
a shock—a “kangaroo court,” as Bensli- 
mane describes it. “I was brought forward 
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in front of the commissioner of [the Im- 
migration and Refugee Board.] The hear- 
ing takes like five minutes. Not even. 
Two minutes.” In those two minutes, 
anewreality took hold. Benslimane, now 
thirty-two, faces a removal order that 
can be enforced at any moment. It is, 
they say, a state of “permanent limbo.” 

Sidhu is now experiencing this limbo 
as well. Greene, his immigration lawyer, 
argues that Sidhu presents no risk to the 
public and no chance of reoffending. He 
will never drive a transport truck again, 
and his sentence also carries a ten-year 
prohibition on all driving. In addition, 
Sidhu has received a flood of support 
from Canadians who think he should 
be able to stay. These factors, Greene 
believes, are compelling enough to hold 
out some hope that Sidhu’s case might 
be different. 

Scott and Laurie Thomas lost their 
son, eighteen-year-old Evan, in the crash. 
They do not believe Sidhu should be pun- 
ished any further for his crime, and they 
opted to write a letter in support of his bid 
to stay in Canada, as did family members 
of two other victims, to be included in the 
more than 650-page package submitted 
by Sidhu’s lawyer to the cBsa. “Deporta- 
tion of Mr. Sidhu back to India only serves 
to cause more suffering to him, his wife, 
and his family,” they wrote. “It is clear 
tous that Jaskirat is indeed a broken and 
suffering soul. There has been enough 
suffering for everyone involved in this 
tragedy. We do not need any more.” 

When I call Scott Thomas, he tells me 
that he’s always believed “empathy is a 
very valuable thing” and that he doesn’t 
think Sidhu’s crime warrants deporta- 
tion. “My understanding is that the whole 
deportation thing is meant for violent 
crimes. And Mr. Sidhu’s crime wasn’t 
violent in nature....He didn’t set out to 
hurt anybody,” he says. “There was no 
malicious intent there.” As Thomas ex- 
plains, he doesn’t think Sidhu should be 
deported solely because his sentence 
meets some “magic threshold.” 

Christina Haugan, who lost her hus- 
band, Darcy Haugan, the Broncos’ head 
coach, also opposed Sidhu’s deporta- 
tion. “I believe it would be extremely 
unfortunate to now not allow a man who 
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made a mistake and owned up to it and 
accepted his consequences the oppor- 
tunity to continue his life here in Canada. 
I spent every day of the trial watching a 
man cry and be utterly devastated by the 
results of a mistake he made,” she wrote 
in her submission letter. “A man who took 
the harshest sentence for a crime of this 
nature without appealing or defending 
himself in an attempt to ease even a small 
amount of pain for those he hurt is some- 
one I believe deserves a second chance.” 

But not all victims’ families feel the 
same way, and many have expressed 
not wanting to be reminded of their loss 
by the possibility of encountering Sidhu 
one day in the future. “If he were truly 
remorseful and he really cared about 
our family, I believe he would accept the 
deportation and allow us to pick up the 
pieces and move on with our lives,” Chris 
Joseph, who lost his son in the crash, told 
Hockey News. “But him trying to stay in 
country is putting himself ahead of the 
29 families,” he said. “I can see why be- 
cause Canada is a really nice place to 
live. But it is selfish.” 


mended for deportation by the CBSA. 

Mann, now his wife of four years, re- 
ceived the decision first, and she was the 
one to break the news to her husband. He 
phones her three times each day from the 
Bowden Institution, a prison in Alberta. 
It was a devastating call. 

As Greene explains, Sidhu has few op- 
tions left. He is now attempting to chal- 
lenge the cBsa decision in federal court, 
though he’s entered a Catch-22: he can 
bring forward a challenge only if he col- 
lects evidence that the removal decision 
was unreasonable or lacked procedural 
fairness, but the reasoning behind the de- 
cision to recommend Sidhu for deporta- 
tion can be accessed only by the court. If 
the challenge fails, there remains just one 
last-ditch option: to reapply for perma- 
nent residence based on humanitarian 
and compassionate grounds. Both these 
strategies face long odds. 

According to Greene, mounting a case 
to stay in Canada has not been an easy 
choice for Sidhu. “He’s conflicted about 
it,” he says. As Greene explains, Sidhu is 
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Our Second 


BY JANA PRIKRYL 


Aclosed current 
as small as a necklace 


this water. Looking down at the pebble beach 

from a window as tall as story. They’d done the tests 
and only later I thought, nobody said 

looks good. I don’t mind losing the baby 

our second, just interfere with the first. 

But I was big and worried for myself. Pain or danger 
and didn’t want to see its face—I see it already— 
made wrong by virus. Down there the pebble beach 
our friends, comparing their finds, worried I'd solve this 
the easy way, unaware one thing constantly 

enters another, becoming not one with it 

but taking its place, and on and on, a current 


acutely aware that, every time his name 
is in the news, it can cause further pain 
to the families of victims, something he 
does not want. 

Sidhu, Mann tells me, has always 
sought to minimize harm. His attempt 
to stay in Canada, she says, is now his 
way of trying to minimize the harm done 
to her. “The only reason he was request- 
ing to stay was for me,” she says. “When 
I think about deportation, I feel like lam 
being kicked out of my home....They’re 
not just deciding his future—they’re de- 
ciding my future as well.” Mann is nowa 
citizen of Canada. Her brothers live here, 
as do her aunts and uncles. Her parents 
are moving to the country later this year 
to be closer to the family. Sidhu also has 
family in Canada, though his parents and 
brother still live in Punjab. “I don’t have 
anybody in India,” Mann says. 

The couple, now both in their early 
thirties, still thinks about the future. 
They’d like to buy that house in Cal- 
gary. Mann would still like to be a den- 
tal hygienist. They both want a family. 

“If everything was normal, I’m sure 
I would be a mother by now,” she says. 
But all that is on hold. If her husband is 


deported, she will go with him. “How 
can I even think of living in Canada if 
he’s not here?” she asks. “I can’t have 
this dream alone.” Sidhu, she says, suf- 
fers from PTSD and has nightmares about 
the crash. She worries about his mental 
health. “I know how much he needs me,” 
she says. “I cannot imagine him being 
alone in India, struggling for his life and 
mental health.” 

What makes cases like Sidhu’s so 
frustrating for advocates is that these 
tough-on-crime deportation policies are 
a relatively new phenomenon. For dec- 
ades, permanent residents could appeal 
deportation orders to an independent 
tribunal that would consider not only 
the crime but, crucially, “all the cir- 
cumstances of the case.” It was only 
in the 1990s that this safeguard start- 
ed being chipped away. First the min- 
ister responsible for immigration was 
given discretion to deny an appeal if a 
person posed an extraordinary risk to the 
public, then appeals were denied to those 
who received sentences greater than 
two years. In 2013, Stephen Harper’s 
government passed the Faster Removal 
of Foreign Criminals Act, restricting 


appeals to those sentenced to less than 
six months. 

All of these changes have been argued 
on the basis of public safety. Speaking 
in Parliament, then immigration minis- 
ter Jason Kenney described the right to 
appeal as a “loophole” that would result 
in “foreigner[s] ... walking our streets, 
posing a risk to other Canadians.” Allin 
all, he said in Parliament, immigrating 
to Canada is a “privilege,” and with the 
privilege comes the onus to not commit 
a serious crime. 

Many legal experts have not been 
convinced. “To deport [a permanent 
resident] to their country of birth is 
sometimes a particularly harsh recourse 
and may have little to do with making 
Canada a safer country,” Peter Carver, 
a retired law professor who worked in 
immigration, tells me in an email. He’s 
not alone. “I don’t think it protects the 
public in any way, and I’m also not con- 
vinced this has ever been the case,” says 
David Moffette, an associate professor in 
the criminology department at the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa. “It’s part of a tough- 
on-immigration, tough-on-crime type of 
discourse that is disconnected from the 
question of dangerousness.” 

The idea that permanent residents 
face this extra layer of punitive measures 
is at the heart of opposition to the cur- 
rent rules. “Deportation is not supposed 
to be punishment,” Greene says. But, 
for many, that’s exactly what it’s be- 
come. Moffette, writing in the Journal of 
Prisoners on Prisons alongside co-author 
Benslimane, argues that the practice 
is akin to exile, “one of the oldest and 
harshest forms of punishmentin history.” 

In our interview, Moffette goes even 
further, arguing that Canada is engaging 
ina form of apartheid by setting out dif- 
ferent rules for certain groups. “It’s par- 
ticularly stark when you think about 
permanent residents who are in the coun- 
try and who live here,” he says. These 
residents have jobs. They are integral 
parts of their communities. “They are no 
different from citizens, really, apart from 
some documentation,” Moffette says. 
Though their immigration status is called 

“permanent,” in reality, it can be a sort 
of long audition for citizenship, one with 
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conditions and pitfalls that many may 
not even know about. 

For Greene, the Harper government’s 
commitment to tougher legislation was 
not a shock. But the lack of initiative 
taken by Justin Trudeau’s government 
to reverse some of these changes has 
been an unpleasant surprise. “It’s been 
a tremendous disappointment that [the 
right of appeal] hasn’t been on Trudeau’s 
agenda,” he says. “He’s done nothing 
with the arbitrariness that was intro- 
duced into the immigration system.” 

Change does not appear to be forthcom- 
ing. Aidan Strickland, press secretary for 
the minister of immigration, refugees, and 
citizenship, said by email that the Immi- 
gration and Refugee Board “provides fair 
and efficient justice,” noting that “it would 
be premature to speculate on any policy or 
legislative changes.” The current rules, he 
added, are “in place to ensure the health, 
safety, and well-being of all Canadians.” 

This issue has not escaped the atten- 
tion of all lawmakers. Senator Ratna 
Omidvar, who is active on migration 
issues, noted in an emailed statement 
that she has made many requests to the 
minister responsible for immigration 
to address the issue. “Deportation for 
permanent residents who are convicted 
on grounds of ‘serious criminality’ is a 
kind of double indemnity, which does not 
apply to Canadian citizens even when 
the crime is the same,” she wrote. “As 
such it is inherently unjust.” 


ow THAT Sidhu’s case has been 
recommended for deportation, 
both his and Mann’s futures ap- 
pear bleak. “At some point, I hada little 
hope that maybe things would work out 
for us,” Mann tells me. But, now, she’s 
more confused and worried than ever. 
“1 know by law he’s a criminal, but as a 
person he’s not,” she says. Mann still 
wants to believe in another chance for her 
husband, and she hopes Canadians will 
find a way to rally behind him—some- 
thing some of the victims’ families have 
indeed done. “I know for a fact that Can- 
ada believes in second chances,” she says. 
“Canada believes in mercy.” 

Back in January 2019, Scott Thomas 
met with Sidhu privately in Melfort, Sas- 
katchewan, as the sentencing hearing 
was underway. He witnessed the guilt 
Sidhu feels first-hand. “It started out 
with just wanting to meet the man and 
find out more about why and what hap- 
pened,” Thomas tells me. It turned into 
amoment of forgiveness. “The meeting 
that we had in Melfort was definitely 
life changing,” he says. “It just kind of 
really ripped my heart out and ripped 
his heart out too.” 

For Thomas, this was about con- 
tinuing part of Evan’s legacy. “We’ve 
always talked to our kids about forgive- 
ness and fairness and trying to walk a 
mile in other people’s shoes,” he says. 

“Tt’s our opinion that Evan would have 
been very empathetic to the situation 


and certainly wouldn’t have wanted to 
see Mr. Sidhu’s life ruined.” Thomas is 
hopeful that, one day, when Sidhu is 
released, the two might sit on a stage 
together to share their stories and their 
ideas for making Canada a safer and bet- 
ter place. Deportation, he says, isn’t a fair 
outcome and won't help stop this from 
happening again. “[Canadian citizens] 
become truck drivers and blow stop 
signs,” he adds. “They’re not going to get 
deported.” 

Thomas says that, when they met, 
Sidhu got down on one knee and cried. 
The two hugged. “He’s a broken man, 
and he’s going to wear this for the rest 
of his life,” Thomas says. “It was a meet- 
ing of two broken men.” In Sidhu, Thom- 
as saw a person for whom punishment 
was self-inflicted: prison time and de- 
portation were additional layers that 
couldn’t come close to the guilt and re- 
gret he was already living with. Thom- 
as believes that “Evan wouldn’t have 
thought [deportation] would have been 
a necessary conclusion to all this....It 
just seems like piling on at this point.” 

“In the end, the prison sentence and de- 
portation will be the least of it,” Thomas 
says. “He’s going to be thinking about 
that day for the rest of his life.” 4% 


SHARON J. RILEY is the Prairies bureau 
chief at The Narwhal. Her work has also 
appeared in Maisonneuve, Harper’s, and 
Alberta Views. She is based in Edmonton. 
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TELEVISION 


The Superficial 
Diversity of 
Canadian TV 


From Kim’s Convenience to The Porter, the country’s 
original series appear more inclusive than ever. 
But the industry still has a long way to go 


BY SORAYA ROBERTS 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY BLACKPOWERBARBIE 


N 1998, Jennifer Podemski made a wish. Already fairly 
famous in Canada, she found herself in New York in the 
middle of winter, casting around for work. Back home, the 
Indigenous and Jewish actor had starred in Dance Me Outside, 
an adaptation of a W. P. Kinsella story about a northern 
Ontario reserve looking for justice after a white man kills a 
local girl. She had been nominated for a Gemini Award for the same 
part in the cBc’s spinoff series The Rez. Yet Podemski still had to 
eke out a living as a stylist for the Hudson’s Bay catalogue. That’s 
how she ended up in America, going to audition after audition. But 
then she had an epiphany. Eight years, several films, and four series 
into her career, she had rarely worked under someone like her. 
That day, she saw the snow falling to the ground outside her apart- 
ment and said, “Creator, if you're listening, I want to be in control.” 
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Pretty soon, her wish came true. In 
1999, Podemski launched her own com- 
pany, Big Soul Productions, alongside 
producer Laura Milliken. They pro- 
duced North America’s first Indigenous- 
created and -controlled drama, Moccasin 
Flats—and it was a hit. Moccasin Flats 
won a jury award at the ImagineNATIVE 
Film and Media Arts Festival and was 
nominated for three Geminis, includ- 
ing best dramatic series. But that was 
possible only because of two develop- 
ments: the Aboriginal Peoples Television 
Network (APTN) had gotten its national 
broadcast licence the same year Big Soul 
launched, and it later agreed to license 
the series alongside Showcase. “I would 
not exist without APTN,” Podemski says. 

“T don’t think I would have gotten my foot 
in the door because all I want to dois tell 


get scripted series to air. Shaftesbury 
Films, for instance, has produced fif- 
teen seasons of the Victorian-era de- 
tective series Murdoch Mysteries, the 
cop-and-canine procedural Hudson and 
Rex—one of the only scripted series on 
prime time at Rogers—and the missing- 
plane drama Departure, one of the few 
scripted series at Corus. And, apart from 
its founder, a white woman, the com- 
pany’s entire board of directors consists 
of older white men. 

As inclusion has become a bigger part 
of the global cultural conversation over 
the past few years, Canadian broad- 
casters have scrambled to establish di- 
versity plans. In October 2020, the CBC, 
Bell, Corus, and Rogers announced that 
they were foundational partners in Hire- 
BIPOC, a hiring database of creators and 


people in power—those who use imagin- 
ary risk as an excuse not to change—as 
the actual risk to everyone else. They 
are the biggest impediment to an in- 
clusive television industry that actually 
reflects Canadians. In the words of Val- 
erie Creighton, president and CEO of 
the Canada Media Fund (cMF), which 
helps finance most of the country’s do- 
mestic programming, “We don’t have 
a problem creatively. We have a prob- 
lem with our structure that has to be 
blown up.” 


ANADIAN TELEVISION may look 
simple, but making it is incred- 
ibly complicated. According to 
Dwayne Winseck, director of the Global 
Media and Internet Concentration Pro- 
ject, it’s significantly cheaper to buy 


Licensing shows made for American television, 
like Grey’s Anatomy, to air on Canadian networks 
costs a lot less than making original shows. 


Native stories” —something few other 
networks appeared willing to do at the 
time. Today, APTN commissions scores 
of series each year, a handful of which 
are original scripted fare like Moccasin 
Flats. It was and still is one of the only 
networks in Canada that regularly green- 
lights shows led by creators of colour. 
Canada’s television programming is 

awash in derivative procedurals, like 
Coroner, if not outright spinoffs of Amer- 
ican competitions, like The Amazing Race 
Canada, with the exception of the odd 
small-town sitcom, like Letterkenny, or 
period piece, like Anne with an E. Any- 
thing that deviates from this formula is 
considered risky to an arcane industry 
that runs on predigital rules. Here, ad- 
vertising is still largely based on trad- 
itional broadcast networks rather than 
streaming; emphasis is often placed on 
licensing American shows rather than 
building homegrown catalogues; and 
rules around domestic funding often 
impede international partnerships. Only 
a few production companies are able to 


crew who identify as Black, Indigenous, 
or people of colour, operated by the 
racial-equity advocacy group BIPOC TV 
and Film. But, among the panoply of di- 
versity initiatives and mentorship pro- 
grams, none of the major broadcasters 
seemed to make a point of truly diversi- 
fying their executive suites. The same 
execs shuffle from corner office to cor- 
ner Office, hiring one another again and 
again, says Adam Garnet Jones, who 
is Cree / Métis and has spent much of 
his career advocating for Indigenous 
creators. “Because these people have 
track records within the industry and 
they understand how the system works, 
they’re able to continue making deeply 
mediocre cultural content,” says Jones, 
who is now the director of TV content 
and special events at APTN. “And it keeps 
all of these different voices out of the 
system because of the big, boring mid- 
dle that’s taking up space.” 

This is the real risk. Interviews with 
executives and advocates within Can- 
adian film and television point to the 


American than to produce domestic. In 
other words, licensing shows made for 
American television, like Grey’s Anat- 
ony, to air on Canadian networks costs 
a lot less than making original shows. 
The next most affordable option is un- 
scripted television, which includes local 
talk shows, home-improvement shows, 
competition shows, and reality shows. 
This kind of programming doesn’t re- 
quire top-to-bottom invention, meaning 
it takes fewer resources to produce and 
publicize. Scripted television, meanwhile, 
requires original writing as well as mar- 
keting and audience building. Because 
it’s so difficult to make Canadian script- 
ed television, there is plenty of support. 
That includes access to the CMF, money 
creators need if they are to have any hope 
of getting mainstream attention, and the 
ten-point content rule, which awards a 
score—and funding—to a project based 
on how many key creative functions are 
performed by Canadians. 

Yet the Americans prevail. In the 
mid-to-late 2000s, internet streaming 
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services threatened the aforementioned 
system: they allowed viewers to watch 
whatever they wanted from whichever 
sources they wanted, and most chose the 
US. Around the same time, the Canadian 
Radio-television and Telecommunica- 
tions Commission (CRTC), the regulator 
created to serve the interests of Can- 
adians, allowed four companies— Bell, 
Shaw, Rogers, and Quebecor—to buy 
up smaller competitors. And, after 


acquiring Astral Media, Bell ended up 
owning more than a third of the Eng- 
lish television market. This concentra- 
tion was by design, Winseck argues: if 
fewer companies monopolized the in- 
dustry, they would be powerful enough, 
with pockets deep enough, to face off 
against global media giants. But, instead 
of using all that power and money to en- 
rich local television like they were sup- 
posed to, these companies sold out for 
American programs they could license 
for a bargain. “The regulatory frame- 
work has mollycoddled a small group 
of national champions in the hope that 
they would return the favour by pumping 


money into Canadian content,” explains 
Winseck. “And they haven't.” 

Because each of these companies had 
growing telecom divisions, leadership be- 
came increasingly distracted by this more 
lucrative side of the business. And, while 
they were otherwise engaged, Netflix 
took over Canada. The American stream- 
ing monolith now owns 51 percent of the 
Canadian streaming market and, accord- 
ing to crTC chair and CEO Ian Scott, is 


“probably the single largest contributor 
to the production sector” making Amer- 
ican shows on Canadian soil. While for- 
eign shoots in Canada have increased by 
180 percent over the past decade, local 
production has risen by only 20 percent. 
That means Netflix—a company that, in 
2019, according to the Writers Guild of 
Canada (wGc), had the least diversity in 
the industry among its Canadian writers— 
has been able to virtually command Can- 
adian audiences for a subscription of less 
than $20 a month. Meanwhile, domes- 
tic broadcasters have desperately tried 
to hold on to their licences and fill the 
growing holes in their catalogues. 


“We have enough strong relationships 
that we’re not panicking,” Justin Stock- 
man, Bell’s vice-president of content 
development and programming, assures 
me. Having said that, the leading Can- 
adian broadcaster does not want to be as 
dependent on American content as it has 
been, says Stockman, in order to “control 
our own destiny a little bit more.” So far, 
the majority of the company’s investment 
seems to be in unscripted programming, 


and it’s easy to see why: established fran- 
chises like Canada’s Drag Race come with 
prepackaged audiences and promotion. 
“T think that, if you look at some of our 
competitors, they’re doing more life- 
style than we are,” Stockman counters. 
It’s true: Corus had only one new ori- 
ginal scripted show in 2021 (Family 
Law) while Rogers didn’t have any. In 
an email, Troy Reeb, Corus’s executive 
vice-president of broadcast networks, 
criticizes foreign streaming companies, 
calling them a “threat to Canadian 
programming.” 
Among more than seventy-five titles 
announced for Bell’s 2021/22 season, 
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there were only two scripted shows 
that people of colour had made from 
scratch, Du Me a Favor by Jermaine 
and Trevaunn Richards and Little Bird, 
co-created by Podemski, both airing on 
its streaming service, Crave. The latter 
is a co-production with APTN’s stream- 
ing service, Lumi, which aligns with 
Stockman’s comment that partnerships 
“reduce our risk overall, so that we can 
have more Canadian programs.” 
And there it is, that word: risk. 


1G, BIG, BIG, like, yellow” — 

Amanda Coles is miming a 

billboard, here, for emphasis— 

“The Canadian system is so much more 

risk averse than the US,” says Coles, 
a Canadian academic and senior lecturer 

at Deakin University, in Australia. “I think 

this is a massive part of the problem.” 
Coles recently published a report on risk 

and intersectional inequality in the Can- 
adian film-and-television industry during 

COvib-19. The pandemic was a good pre- 
text because everyone was openly talking 

about what was usually just tacitly under- 
stood: that narratives around risk play 

a role in decision making. Her frustra- 
tion is palpable when she discusses exec- 
utives regularly using “risk-proximate 

words” like “trust” and “familiarity” 
and relying on “trusted networks” that 

are narrowly defined. Her report, which 

was co-authored by Deb Verhoeven, the 

Canada 150 Research Chair in gender 

and cultural informatics, came out at the 

end of October 2021. “Risk narratives 

about equity-seeking stories and story- 
tellers persist to preserve the status quo,” 
it states. Coles’s team interviewed twenty 

people, but the majority of the most 

powerful executives did not participate, 
and none of the most senior men did. 
The report argues that executives believe 

they’re using evidence about viewer pref- 
erences when they make decisions—but 

they’re not. 

Broadcasters traditionally choose the 
kinds of programming they air based on 
numbers provided by Numeris, the or- 
ganization that compiles ratings for Can- 
adian radio and television using surveys 
and digital devices that track viewing 
habits in recruited households. When 
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asked how the organization selects which 

households to survey, Karen McDonald, 
Numeris’s manager of marketing and 

communications, failed to adequately 

clarify the process. “The questions you 

raised would require many hours of in- 
tense training in order to grasp the in- 
tricacies of the themes presented,” she 

explained. I was able to grasp, however, 
from her last email, that approximately 

450,000 individuals are part of the com- 
pany’s annual survey, which says a lot 

already—this country’s population is 

eighty-five times that. With a sample 

size that offers no breakdown by race, 
Numeris’s data is too limited and lack- 
ing in detail. Only a portion of the total 

Canadian viewership is accounted for, 
and executives’ preconceived notions 

of what Canadians want are never dis- 
proven. As Coles’s report puts it, “Cur- 
rent data used by broadcasting and 

streaming decision-makers to inform 

investment decisions, based on per- 
ceived audience demand, reinforces 

straight white men as the core target 

audience.” 

Nathalie Younglai, the founder of 
BrPpoc TV and Film and the co-creator, 
with Simu Liu, of Hello (Again) on CBC 
Gem, confirms that executives use gen- 
teel euphemisms to express their pref- 
erence for white content. “How is this 
Canadian?” executives tend to ask. “How 
does someone in Saskatchewan relate to 
this?” Stockman points out that the com- 
pany’s biggest issue is a lack of regional 
demographics, which it is now gather- 
ing with the help of organizations like 
the Alliance of Canadian Cinema, Tele- 
vision, and Radio Artists, the trade union 
representing Canadian performers. Both 
the Bell Fund and the csc also helped fi- 
nance the Black Screen Office’s six-part 
Being Seen report, on representation in 
Canada’s screen industries, the last in- 
stalment of which will be released in May. 

“T don’t think anyone has any idea of 
the cultural impact that small data set 
is having on the country as a whole,” 
says the APTN’s Jones. Coles has some 
idea. One of the findings that surprised 
her most was how much an “imagined 
audience” was used to justify decisions 

“Jaced with racism, sexism, homophobia.” 


Prioritizing white audiences based on 

inaccurate data results in a lack of in- 
vestment in audiences of colour, which 

means a lack of investment in broad- 
casters and production companies that 
specialize in programming for those 

audiences. 

The dearth of data is not limited to 
audiences either. Annmarie Morais 
and Marsha Greene epitomize how 
creators of colour can be tokenized by 
the industry. They officially met in the 
writers’ room for The Porter (a show about 
the first Black union, which was estab- 
lished by Canadian railway porters in the 
20s), but they had actually bumped into 
each other much earlier. This was in2014, 
while Morais was working on the space- 
adventure series Killjoys and Greene was 
working on the medical drama Remedy. 
Both writers’ rooms, despite being on 
different networks, were in the same 
building, and one day, the two women 
ended up in the bathroom together. “See- 
ing another Black person in there, I was 
like, ‘What’s happening?” Morais says 
with a laugh. While Greene had collab- 
orated with a few other creators of colour, 
Morais had not. This is the norm in Can- 
adian television—to know other cre- 
ators of colour but not work with them. 
That proved to be an issue for Morais 
and Greene, the showrunners of The 
Porter, since they wanted to build a di- 
verse writers’ room but couldn’t make 
choices based on their own experiences. 

“We knew of all these Black writers,” says 
Greene, “but we had never worked with 
any of them. We were always the one.” 

In the past, this would have been just 
one more piece of anecdotal evidence 
that the industry is overly white. Greene 
is one of the reasons there’s now proof 
that it is. As chair of the diversity com- 
mittee at the wGc—which the guild es- 
tablished only five years ago—Greene 
helped push for an annual report on race 
in the industry, arguing that, without 
data, ample testimony from marginal- 
ized creatives could be ignored. 

The first report came out in April 
2021, and it was bad. The WGC ana- 
lyzed 280 series between 2016 and 2019 
and found that 76 percent of consulting 
producers and 93 percent of executive 
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producers—both of whom call the shots 
during production—were white. (An up- 
dated report was released last October, 
adding sixty-two more series that had 
begun production in 2020, but it showed 
predominantly single-digit changes, with 
the most significant improvement being 
an increase of 14 percent in entry-level 
story editors of colour.) This came two 
months before Women in View, an or- 
ganization that documents women’s em- 
ployment in Canadian film and television, 
reported that, of the 43 percent of women 
in key creative television roles in 2019, 
only 6 percent were women of colour 
and only 0.94 percent were Indigenous 
women (whose representation had in fact 
decreased). But the wcc thought the big- 
gest issue was the decline in the number 
of scripted Canadian series: from 2014 


and your track record, before the actual 

money rolls in, whether through tax cred- 
its or other investments —if it ever does 

roll in. “You sometimes give funding to 

the people who are the best at applying 

for funding,” says Beth Janson, CEO of 
the Academy of Canadian Cinema and 

Television, “not necessarily the people 

who create the best content.” 

For the people of colour who make 
it despite all of these obstacles, suc- 
cess doesn’t come without its own lim- 
itations. Jones has heard many stories 
of powerful companies with ample re- 
sources scooping up buzzy B1Poc talent. 

“Tt’s the dream, right?” he says. “You get 
approached by a big fish who wants to 
amplify your voice.” But then that voice 
doesn’t do what the company wants. 

“The pattern is that those people who 


public with that,” says Stockman from 
Bell. “We're having a conversation with 
every single producer, and we’re really 
putting the pressure on each of them to 
ensure they’re meeting expectations.” 
Regardless of the difficulty of imple- 
menting expectations, the broadcasters 
mostly seemed to be talking about exter- 
nal changes—about the way producers 
they hire are doling out work—rather 
than changes within the companies 
themselves. In other words, says Kadon 
Douglas, executive director of BIPOC 
TV and Film, the changes are cosmetic. 


VERYBODY SAID they did di- 
versity,” says Coles. “The de- 
gree to which it was a tokenistic, 
surface-level engagement was terrify- 
ing.” You can tell the level of tokenism by 


“We’re not marketing content as content; we’re 
marketing it as Canadian content, and | think 
that does a disservice to it.” 


to 2019, Bell’s number dropped 82.6 per- 
cent, Corus’s 65.1 percent, and Rogers’s 

61 percent. Along with the trend toward 

shorter programming and smaller writers’ 
rooms, that meant a lot of people had 

been squeezed out of the industry. But, 
of course, not everyone was squeezed 

out equally. 

Canadian television is a “massive priv- 
ilege sieve,” says Coles. “The arts in gen- 
eral are filled with people who come right 
from middle and upper classes because 
they have the money and the resources 
to be able to do free internships,” she ex- 
plains. “It’s not just the networks, right? 
It’s the, ‘Can you hang in there?” Amar 
Wala, the founder of Scarborough Pic- 
tures and the producer of cBc Gem’s Next 
Stop, can’t recall ever working as a dir- 
ector with a nonwhite executive produ- 
cer despite having been in the business 
for over a decade. He says the financial 
struggles in the first years of starting a 
company are sustainable only if your 
own personal or family wealth floats 
you, cultivating both your social capital 


are accustomed to being in power are ex- 
tremely reluctant to let go of the control 
that they’re accustomed to having,” says 
Jones. This explains why the Indigen- 
ous thriller adaptation Trickster and the 
Asian-fronted comedy Kim’s Convenience, 
both produced by the CBC, were mired in 
representation scandals involving white 
producers. Podemski is blunter. “People 
are very reluctant to be led by an Indigen- 
ous woman,” she says. “Especially the 
very experienced white men who have 
been doing this a long time.” 
Instead, according to Coles’s report, 
““diversity’ efforts focused on adding 
a minimal number of ‘diverse’ people 
(i.e. those who are not straight white 
men) to meet agendas set by policy 
makers.” When I spoke to broadcasting 
executives about diversity, I heard a lot 
of the usual phrasing, like “listening” 
and “discussing,” which is appropriately 
deferential but always implies a sort of 
passivity. “We're having the diversity 
conversation about what our expecta- 
tions are, but we aren’t prepared to go 


asking the following questions: Are mar- 
ginalized people being hired in decision 
making roles? Are multiple marginalized 
people being hired? Are they actually 
staying? Are they being financially sup- 
ported to develop their work and then 
allowed to maintain ownership of it? As 
with the grant system, it’s a full-time 
job to master the numerous programs 
meant to ensure that marginalized cre- 
ators have a chance to penetrate a seem- 
ingly impenetrable system. Not only do 
you have to know about them, you have 
to study their individual requirements. 
And, for underfunded, undersize cre- 
ative teams, that’s added labour they 
don’t have time for. Douglas confirms 
that, when it comes to the list of divers- 
ity rules, “because it keeps shifting, it’s 
really hard for us to keep up.” Her col- 
league, Younglai, meanwhile, questions 
the process of having to perform your 
identity. “Do white people have to ex- 
plain or justify how white they are?” 
All of the major broadcasters have 
diversity programs, but as the public 
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broadcaster, the cBc has borne the brunt 

of public scrutiny. While its initial 2018 

diversity-and-inclusion plan involved 

internship and development opportun- 
ities, in 2020, the broadcaster announced 

that it was ramping things up and that 

half of all new hires for senior manage- 
ment and executive positions would be 

marginalized people. That same year, the 

csc released a breakdown of its work- 
force: 49 percent women, 14 percent min- 
oritized people, 3 percent people with 

disabilities, and 2 percent Indigenous 

people. (LGBTQ2+ people were conspicu- 
ously absent from the roll call.) Divers- 
ity remains a “top priority” for the cBc, 
Lea Marin, a director of development for 

drama, said in a joint interview with Trish 

Williams, executive director of scripted 

content. But some of the organization’s 

plans have prompted questions from 

creators of colour. 

One of the cBc’s goals is for 30 per- 
cent of those in key decision-making 
roles on scripted and unscripted series 
to be people of colour or people living 
with disabilities. Wala is concerned that 
this might not be self-reflective enough. 
To handle the production of its script- 
ed series, the cBC commissions outside 
companies with producers who do their 
own hiring. “cBc is not ultimately the one 
hiring writers and hiring directors. Pro- 
duction companies do that,” Wala ex- 


plains. “So they’re putting the onus on ~ 


the production company, which I think 
is great. But how about also putting the 
onus on yourself?” It would be more 
meaningful, Wala says, if the cBc com- 
mitted to diversifying the outside pro- 
ducers it hires. He also wonders how the 
CBC came up with its numbers. Here, Wil- 
liams explains that the broadcaster de- 
cided on them after two years of internal 
discussions. “Sometimes you can be para- 
lyzed by indecision, and we wanted todo 
something that we could act on immedi- 
ately and set that as a floor,” she says, 
noting that, after the CBC set an initiative 
for 50 percent of all directors of scripted 
television series to be women, the num- 
ber they ended up with was 62 percent. 
When I ask Williams and Marin what 
they think about the cBc shouldering 
the progress of the entire mainstream 


New Adventures in Hi-Fi 


BY JAMES LANGER 


If it’s true we can’t go back, let’s leave. 

Iremember it as rural, not pastoral, not the brochure’s 
Willful ignorance, but, sure, pushed to the periphery 

By newsflash and videos piped in from the oblivion 

Of the public broadcaster, where life, not our lives, 
Appeared as a fashion, as a rummage sale of dishabille 
And oversized blazers fluorescent in a blue light not unlike 
The brume above a darkening sea with sunlight 

Still mirrored on the surface. And to think 

We wanted it to arrive, like weather on prevailing winds. 
And of course, it did. Though not as a storm, more 
Asudden fear of forgetting, nostalgia seeping in 


Where identity receded. 


But before that 


There was work to get done, and every so often 

Some Achilles, insulted by the powers that be, 

Would rage into the frame to assault his given tasks 
With hellacious efficiency because, yeah, 

That'll teach them. Hayloft stogged, fish splayed open 
To the lift of the sun, months of heat lying in wait 

In regiments of stacked firewood, animals in pens 
With the fat of our futures about them, the rooster’s 
Misguided sense of ownership—it all seemed 
Outside the system, though exposed to its comic-strip 


Rainclouds: welfare slips 


For textbooks, outstanding bills, powdered milk, 
And the constant unadorned directives to get out, 
Make something of ourselves, and not look back. 
No bread crumbs left to return us, but diversions 
Lobbed beyond a blind hill into the unforeseeable. 


Canadian broadcasting industry, they 
simply say they are excited about their 
upcoming slate. And, relatively speaking, 
they should be. “If you see the highlights 
of the new stuff that’s coming out, almost 
everything is CBC,” says Wala. Their fall 


2021 schedule had more than thirty-five 
original series, among them a number 
of new Biroc-led shows, including The 
Porter, crime drama The Red (from writer 
Marie Clements, who has another series, 
Bones of Crows, forthcoming), and Kim's 


All wealth is founded on debt, 
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And those who fail to see the logic in that 

Have succeeded. Only by living in it did our recurring 
Conundrums—holes in our knees, collection agencies— 
Seem random. Then even from a distance, the general 
And specific rattled loose into constituent parts, 
Adisassembled machine, until you were seized 


By an overwhelming feeling 


Of boredom, with the swell of repairing sleep rising beneath, 
That you might wake someday, powerless but free 
In your own dead weight. You moved on, 


holding each new thing, 


Each new activity, its precious name and entertainment, 

Up to the artificial glow until they felt owned 

By possession. And when all was yours and yours alone, 

You turned your head away, and those who carried you, 

As though you were a necessity, were gone. 

To speak for them now, from this fresh abundance 

Of referents and lopsided comparisons, is to lead them, 

Like some dumb ox, into the on-off of a paradox, one half of which 
Is the greatest betrayal. My absence at the table, 

Which they love and loathe in equal measure, 

Is already the unspoken projection of themselves, 

A fog burned off, a gloaming. They have vanished. 

The clean brook where once we plucked the thickest trout 
With two-foot poles from beneath its rippling surface, a sound 
That marked the border of what we were allowed, 

Grown over now with concealing alders, a sound 

Without tangible source, unbound 

From significance, the house gone back to ground. 


Convenience alum Andrew Phung’s com- 
edy Run the Burbs, which, along with 
Sort Of, a comedy about a gender-fluid 
millennial from Bilal Baig and Fab 
Filippo, just got renewed for a second 
season. And, on CBC Gem, there’s Liu 


and Younglai’s romance Hello (Again), 
Amanda Parris’s comedy Revenge of the 
Black Best Friend, and the Madison Teviin 
talk show Who Do You Think I Am? This 
is a big deal because, the more inclu- 
sive programs you have, the less you can 
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argue that each one is a risk. Things are 
no longer zero sum—one failure is only 
one, not the one. 

The most inclusive option in main- 
stream Canadian television appears to be 
cBc Gem, the streaming arm of the pub- 
lic broadcaster. At the same time, it’s only 
three years old, and it’s still small—the 
cBc’s digital-subscription revenue, which 
includes Gem, is $13.6 million, while 
the cBc’s total self-generated revenue 
is $504 million—not to mention that 
Gem shows have shorter runs and shorter 
episodes. Wala says the budget for his 
series Next Stop is a fraction of one epi- 
sode of a prime-time series. Less money 
means less of a gamble, or as Wala says, 

“T think it’s safer for CBC to take risks 
on the Gem side for sure.” Asked if 
the streaming service acts as a testing 
ground for new voices, Williams con- 
firms. She says first-timers can get their 
shot there, that the audience is younger 
and with that comes more diversity. All 
of that sounds persuasive. But then you 
see familiar names, like Liu’s, and you 
start to wonder why they aren’t given 
prime-time spots, considering their ex- 
perience. “I just don’t want people to 


_ always be told, ‘You can do the smaller 


thing,” says Younglai. ““You can do You- 
Tube.’ Why? Why do we have to be rel- 


_ egated to that when we have huge, full, 


epic stories to tell?” 

YouTube is, however, how Next Stop 
ended up on the cc. The first season— 
vérité-esque vignettes of young Black life 
in the city, perhaps-the most gloriously 
Toronto thing I have ever seen—was 
made independently by Jabbari Weekes, 
Tichaona Tapambwa, and Phil Witmer. 
Wala came across it because of the buzz 
on social media among local creators of 
colour. He knew the series editor, Jor- 
dan Hayles, having worked with him 
before. “I can’t believe someone else 
with an established company didn’t 
see these guys and go, ‘Holy shit. This 
is amazing,” he says. Wala knows that 
creators of colour have a hard time con- 
necting with white-run broadcasters, 
so he acts as a conduit where he can. 
He introduced the trio to then cBc 
Gem head Gave Lindo—who was one 
of the few Black execs in Canada and 
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now works at TikTok—and the show 
got money for a second season. Wala 
has been approached by other film- 
makers since the first season streamed, 
but Scarborough Pictures doesn’t have 
the capacity to take on more projects. 
He says this is common among BIPOC 
companies: significant capital is required 
to grow, and they don’t have ins with 
investors. According to the Canadian 
Audio-Visual Certification Office, tax 
credits can take around two months to 
come in, though Wala says it takes much 
longer. Banks can fill in the fallow period, 
but this can be difficult without major 
assets—which many marginalized 
creators don’t have. 

Wala acknowledges that it’s been 
relatively easy for him because he’s 
male, straight, light-skinned, and has 
no accent. Besides working with Gem, 
he also has a documentary series com- 
ing up on the csc. “A ‘diverse filmmaker’ 
like myself is seen sometimes as an asset 
on the documentary side,” he explains. 

“The problem is, it’s 


always in service 
of a production company that’s white 
owned.” Less-experienced creators, 
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often writers, are matched with more- 
experienced peers—a process some 
call “pairing” —but their vision is sup- 
posed to be preserved. Think Lena Dun- 
ham making Girls with Jenni Konner: it’s 
still regarded as Dunham’s show, she 
just happened to have guidance from 
Konner. But who has creative control 
is not always so clear when a person of 
colour is paired with a white mentor. 
“They'll say, ‘Oh, you need someone in 
the room who has, you know, ten years 
of procedural experience,” says Young- 
lai. “Well, who was in all those rooms 
writing those cop shows? They’re always 
white. Like, basically, you’re saying you 
want a white person without saying you 
want a white person.” 


The Shine Network, an online sup- 
port system for Indigenous creators, was 
established by Podemski to counteract 
these systemic mentorship issues. “No 
Indigenous woman should be expected 
to work on a project where she’s the only 
Indigenous woman,” she says. “When 
you are working with an Indigenous pro- 
ducer, they’re able to say, ‘Well, this is 
why it’s that way. And I'll help you all 
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understand why this is being presented 
this way. It’s not a story problem. It’s a 
cultural difference.” While none of us 
are purely objective, Canada has its own 
particular brand of national distortion. 
“Part of this system that we live in and the 
way that it’s been built is that we want 
to see even our characters reflected to 
us through the colonial lens,” Podemski 
explains. Just as there needs to be a shift 
in how we approach marginalized per- 
spectives, there needs to be a shift in 
how we approach marginalized creators. 
With Indigenous storytelling, says Jones, 
that means the lines of communication 
should always be open. “Really funda- 
mental is the idea of ‘nothing about us 
without us.’ If you’re going to tell these 
stories, you have to tell them in a way 
that acknowledges this ongoing recipro- 
cal relationship.” 


CANNOT UNDERSCORE this 
enough,” says Coles, the Deakin 
University professor, “we desper- 
ately need a leadership change.” She 
points to boards of directors and CEOs 
in the television industry, and her report 


@jazzfm91 


provides further context: “To advance an 
innovative industry built on foundations 
of equity, diverse inclusion, and belong- 
ing, the screen industry’s longstanding 
and widely used risk management tools 
and practices need to be systematically 
undone.” To do that, Coles’s report offers 
aseries of recommendations that amount 
to one thing: data. Without data, those in 
power can continue to act as though ac- 
cusations of prejudice were merely anec- 
dotal. Women in View and the wcc have 
made some inroads, clarifying with their 
stats that representation alone is not suf- 
ficient—limiting marginalized people to 
lowly positions remains a barrier. The 
Racial Equity Media Collective’s Nov- 
ember 2021 report proposed a central- 
ized system of data collection along with 
government mandates around data and 
funding targets. 

Almost all the creators and produ- 
cers of colour I spoke to agreed that we 
need diversity mandates. “There’s a lot 
of pushback about mandating different 
aspects of diversity,” says Jones, “but 
it’s very clear to me that the industry is 
unable to police itself.” This has been 
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proven by the sheer number of databases 

pointing to people of colour for hire in the 

industry, which marginalized creatives 

have felt the need to establish to encour- 
age the industry to do better. Array Crew, 
a database for diverse crew launched by 

Ava DuVernay, just expanded to Canada. 
It joins a number of other local databases, 
including HireBiPoc, Access Reelworld, 
and Film in Colour. 

In the meantime, the Academy of 
Canadian Cinema and Television is 
trying to help change the conversation 
around domestic programming’s iden- 
tity. Academy CEO Janson, whose offices 
include a mural that reads “Canadian is 
not a genre,” says, “We’re not market- 
ing content as content; we’re marketing 
it as Canadian content, and I think that 
does a disservice to it.” Several people 
interviewed for this story believe that, 
rather than this country’s shows being ap- 
proached as predestined liabilities, they 
need to be framed as potential benefits, 
especially online, where younger view- 
ers live and audiences come from every- 
where. Wala wants the industry to see 
work from racialized communities as 
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“a tangible asset that we can sell all over 


the world.” Kim’s Convenience, for ex- 
ample, found international success after 
being released on Netflix and went on 
to land one of its stars on The Mandalor- 
ian and another on blockbuster super- 
hero movie Shang-Chi and the Legend of 
the Ten Rings. As the CMr’s Creighton 
puts it, “It’s a global business, for God’s 
sake” —something the Canadian system 
is not fully capitalizing on. 

The industry also needs to seek out 
young people, who are less inclined 
to watch old-school programming, so 
they know that a career in television 
is still an option. “I'd also like to see 
more internships,” Greene explains via 
email, “because there’s no better train- 
ing for writers than to be in a writers’ 
room.” Multiple creators of colour also 
suggested more development rooms, 
even for shows that are not necessar- 
ily green-lit for production. “Develop- 
ment really helps keep writers writing 
and at least learning and working the 
muscle,” says Greene. It also keeps them 
employed. “So many diversity initia- 
tives exist,” Jones says. “And you'll hear 
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Indigenous creators and creators of col- 
our say, again and again and again, ‘Just 
hire us, we’re ready to work, we don’t 
need another class, we don’t need an- 
other networking event.’” 

While it’s easy to be despondent about 
the industry, the overall feeling is not 
one of defeat. Change is not impossible, 
Janson says, “and I work in the depths 
of the hellfire.” The creators of colour 
I spoke to appeared surprisingly hope- 
ful. “There’s so much that’s fundamen- 
tally changing about the industry,” says 
Jones. “It’s a great time to just knock 
it down and build it up.” Coles is par- 
ticularly heartened by the momentum 
generated by racialized communities 
through advocacy groups representing 
creatives who have historically been 
mistreated by the industry. “I think we 
are seeing a level of coordinated action 
and commitment to systemic change 
that has not happened in my lifetime,” 
she says. Within the existing structure, 
the CMF has launched Persona-ID, a 
self-identification system that col- 
lects and stores equity-related data on 
the Canadian television industry. “My 
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personal feeling is that the Canada Media 
Fund has been one of the best organ- 
izations when it comes to really lead- 
ing these changes,” says Wala. “They’re 
starting to put their money where their 
mouth is.” 

And it’s beginning to pay off. Po- 
demski has personally experienced the 
effects of all this action while working 
on Little Bird. “I can tell you as some- 
one seeking Indigenous talent for my 
own show...everybody is busy,” she says. 

“T almost look forward to reaching out 
and finding out someone is booked.” 
Little Bird started out at the CBC but 
eventually landed at Bell. “It was, for 
us, the easiest green-light you could ever 
give,” says Stockman. A six-part series 
about an Indigenous woman searching 
for her birth family, it started shoot- 
ing in April. Podemski, who co-created 
the show alongside playwright Hannah 
Moscovitch, was herself taken from her 
mother fora short time during the Sixties 
Scoop. As for how the show got to Bell, 
Stockman says the process was typical: it 
was pitched. What was atypical was how 
quickly his team accepted it. Stockman 
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describes them as “a pretty cynical group” 
that has “seen everything.” But Little Bird 

made them cry, and according to the 

Bell exec, “these are people who don’t 

cry ever.” 

In the midst of fighting to keep the 
industry sustainable, it can be easy to for- 
get the actual work being made. Perhaps 
Bell’s emotional response will be what 
ultimately persuades the broadcaster to 
invest more in scripted programming and, 
within that, in diversity. “All of these sys- 
tems are in place to support an indus- 
try, and supporting industry generates 
revenue, I understand that,” says Jones. 

“But a big part of it is cultural. They are 
supposed to be supporting stories that 
are of deep importance and also pro- 
vide entertainment to Canadians. So 
it’s really important for people to think 
about, Why does this exist? Why is the 
thing getting made? What kind of value 
is it providing?” 


SORAYA ROBERTS Is 

writer at Defector, editor-at-large at Pipe 
Wrench magazine, and the author of In 
My Humble Opinion: My So-Called Life. 
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SELEBRATIS EQUITY 


The word equity appears everywhere these days. It seems like everyone is searching for, 
committing to, or investing in levelling the playing field. What does that look like? How do 
we achieve equity in our homes, our workplaces, and our communities? 


For YW Calgary, this means greater opportunities for women, safe spaces for everyone, and 
eliminating barriers for people who have historically not had a voice at tables where 
impactful decisions are being made. It also means investment in women’s economic 
prosperity, preventing crises before they become crises, and finding new and innovative 
ways to support mental health challenges. 


We are at a critical point where we must continue to shed light on the challenges that 
remain to achieve gender-equity. Thanks to the generosity of event sponsors and attendees, 
YW Calgary continues to work and advocate for a future that sees women and gender- 
diverse people thriving in safe and equitable communities. 
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N THE mid-1980s, a sea of bowl-cut seven-year-olds 

sat on the carpet in a North York classroom, listening 

intently as their teacher, Beverley Panikkar, told them 

a story about a rabbit. All the busywork—the pattern 

blocks, the crayons, those cubes that let you count your 

way through math problems—had been abandoned; 
the kids were transfixed while Panikkar, perched in a rock- 
ing chair, read. “Of what use was it to be loved and lose one’s 
beauty and become Real if it all ended like this? And a tear, 
areal tear, trickled down his little shabby velvet nose and fell 
to the ground.” 

The Velveteen Rabbit was a favourite of Panikkar’s. She must 
have read it dozens of times. Even so, surrounded by her grade 
two students, she found herself overcome by emotion. As 
tears trickled down the rabbit’s shabby snout, Panikkar’s own 


eyes welled up. And then, from the carpet, came a voice. “Aw, 
Bev—come on and sit down. I'll finish the book!” Ceding the 
chair, the teacher found a spot at the back and listened with 
the rest of the class, rapt as Sarah Polley—elf-like in the adult- 


sized rocker—made her way th 
“For a seven-year-old to be ab! 


hrough the story. 
le to sense that it wasn’t just the 


tears, that my heart was breaking in reading the story?” says 
Panikkar, still incredulous after more than thirty years. “She 


knew she had to do something 


about it. Years later, I gave her 


the book as a gift and told her how much it meant to me that 
she was able to do that. But, you see, that’s Sarah.” 
There are different ways to interpret this episode in Polley’s 
life: even at seven, she had an uncanny ability to intuit the 
needs and feelings of others; her love of stories—reading them, 
telling them, absorbing them—started early; she felt com- 
pelled to step up and play the role of an adult; the kid was born 
to direct. 
Looking back on this memory at forty-three, Polley has 
a different take. “I just loved and admired Bev so much, and 
I think I saw she could use a minute!” she says. “The environ- 
ment she created was so extraordinary, and the agency she 
gave kids was so unusual—we knew our place in that class 
was everywhere, including in her chair.” 

The reality is that all those things are true—and each of 


truth, a note ina chord, a strand in 
exity has, over time, guided Polley’s 
of Canada’s most celebrated direc- 
tors, writers, and performers, she’s made a career of studying 
character with intense curiosity and capacious empathy. And, 
more recently, she has been applying that same rigour to 
herself, diving into the wreck of her past and gathering what 
fragments she can to reassemble for an audience. But, you 
see, that’s Sarah. 


them is only a part of the 
a braid. That innate comp 
work as an artist. As one 


ARAH POLLEY grew up trying to fit herself into char- 
acters other people had written. As a child actor, she 
became inextricably linked with Sara Stanley, the 
plucky, straw-hatted heroine of Road to Avonlea, a CBC series 
based on books by L.M. Montgomery. She later embodied 
Beverly Cleary’s precocious firecracker Ramona Quimby on 
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television, vanished through the looking glass to play Alice 
onstage at Stratford, and as a young woman starring in films 
like Exotica, Guinevere, and The Sweet Hereafter, added layers 
to roles that, on paper, might have been reduced to muse 
or martyr. 

Beyond the parts she played for work, she found herself reck- 
oning with another character: “Sarah Polley,” the person she 
was perceived to be by fans, by the media, by peers. In 2017, 
she tried to describe that experience to an interviewer from 
The Cut. “When you are written about since you were little, 
you sort of feel like—when someone pins down an identity 
for you then it’s almost like you have to make some kind of 
a statement to just be who you are, which is complex and not 
only that one thing.” 

It’s no great wonder, then, that, as soon as she could swing 
it, Polley stopped playing other people’s characters and started 
figuring out her own. By that, I don’t mean therapy—though it’s 
true that she has spent at least half her life in psychoanalysis 
and psychotherapy, attempting to make sense of her working 
childhood and her family dynamics, among other things. It’s 
more that she found a way, like most interesting artists, to use 
her work to untangle essential truths about herself, even when 
she wasn’t entirely sure what those truths were. 

Polley hasn’t solved that riddle yet, but this year—after 
endless months of weathering a pandemic with three small 
kids—marks the culmination of two projects that, in their own 
ways, tease out major clues. She’s currently in post-production 
on Women Talking, the first feature she has directed in a decade. 
The film, adapted from Miriam Toews’s bestselling novel 
about women in a cloistered Mennonite colony debating how 
to tackle a colossal betrayal, will be out this fall. And, in early 
March, she published her first book, Run Towards the Danger, 
six essays that, taken together, reflect her ongoing efforts to 
understand who the heck she really is. 

The book’s subtitle is Confrontations with a Body of Memory; 
to call this collection a memoir is to awkwardly cram that body 
into a too-small box. Electrifying, gutting, and ruefully funny, 
it offers glimpses into Polley’s life more or less from birth to 
the present. She invites the reader into the hushed, bleary- 
eyed chaos of the Nicu after the harrowing birth of her first 
child. We stumble with Polley through the fog that descends 
after a traumatic brain injury. She also uses these personal 
experiences as jumping-off points to explore broader systemic 
breakdowns, from #MeToo and the lack of support for sur- 
vivors of sexual violence to the film industry’s exploitation 
of workers. 

Typically, this kind of project—a celebrity grappling with 
her past—would come across as self-mythologization. As 
Polley herself once wrote, commenting on Stories We Tell, her 
acclaimed 2012 documentary about her family and her hazy 
origins, “Personal documentaries have always made me a bit 
squeamish.... They often push the boundaries of narcissism and 
can feel more like a form of therapy than actual filmmaking.” 
Run Towards the Danger feels like the opposite, an exercise 
in undoing myths. Each essay hinges on a kind of landmine in 


Polley’s life: an incident freighted with fear or pain that she’s 
kept buried. Here, in a collection of controlled explosions, she 
surveys the aftermath. 

“One of the things that binds together the essays in the book 
is the sense of a story—the way you told it in the past, when it 
happened, and the story you tell yourself now, and the capacity 
that you have as a human being to change what that story is,” 
Polley tells me over Zoom, each of us framed by an awkward 
business-card-size glimpse into our respective homes. She 
pauses. “Does that make sense, that answer?” 

This approach is reminiscent of a line from Roger Ebert’s 
review of The Sweet Hereafter (in which Polley played, with 
unsettling grace, a small-town teenager left paraplegic by a 
bus accident, grappling with a heavy secret). She knows, on 
a visceral level, that the real story “isn’t about the beginning 
and end of the plot, but about the beginning and end of the 
emotions.” 


} 7 OU COULD say Polley fell into the habit of acting. Her 
parents were in the business: her father, Michael, was 
an actor who found more stable work in insurance after 

his kids were born (though he appeared, in small roles, in vari- 
ous shows Polley worked on); her mother, Diane, was a casting 
director who also acted. (As Polley wryly notes in her Twitter 
bio, “My Mom was one of the 30 Helens on Kids In The Hall. 
And yet Twitter STILL won't verify me.”) 

Polley was already working by the time she stood up in class 
and finished The Velveteen Rabbit. In 1985, the year she started 
second grade, she could be seen lying in a hospital bed, pale 
and angelic, on an episode of the cult Canadian cop drama 
Night Heat in which she played the ailing daughter of a man 
who'd stop at nothing—nothing!—to get his little girl the organ 
transplant she desperately needed. That same year, she had a 
small role in the Disney movie One Magic Christmas. Panikkar, 
Polley’s teacher, insisted that the school go out and support 
her, so they booked the theatre at the Bayview Village Shop- 
ping Centre. (Polley has described the experience of being 
watched in one scene, on the toilet, on the big screen, by her 
entire school, as “a rocky start.”) 

Even then, Polley knew that being on camera wasn’t her 
life’s goal. A few years later, in an interview on the CBC’s 
Midday, the ten-year-old grimaced at the idea of acting as 
a long-term career prospect. “Definitely not....1 want to win 
Wimbledon—that’s my ambition,” she said, sliding into a 
self-conscious laugh. “And I want to do something with dogs 
because they’re my favourite animal.” But that wasn’t entirely 
right either. For as long as she can remember, Polley has wanted 
to be a writer. In Panikkar’s class, she would make contracts 
with her teacher: she'd spend fifteen minutes working on 
math, or commit to participating in the social studies discus- 
sion after lunch, if she could spend the rest of her time writing. 
Run Towards the Danger is dedicated not just to Polley’s three 
children but to Panikkar too. 

Books have been one of the great joys of Polley’s life. Grow- 
ing up in the Toronto suburbs with four quick-witted siblings, 
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the youngest by far, she debated literature around the table as 
a child; as an adolescent, she pored over texts in the middle of 
the night, in a fog of insomnia and cigarette smoke with her 
father. Roald Dahl was a favourite when she was young, she 
says, “particularly his grim poems. They felt subversive—like 
he was getting away with something alongside his child read- 
ers, something that the adults just couldn’t stop if they tried.” 

When she sifts through the murk of her early acting mem- 
ories, one of the rare bright spots is starring, at age seven, in 
the Canadian-made series Ramona, based on the iconic stor- 
ies by Beverly Cleary. “I loved those books, and I really saw 
myself in them,” she says. Getting to play a character with 
whom she identified so fiercely was her first inkling of what 
it felt like to get inside a text and embody it. 

Ramona was also an outlier because, unlike most of the 
sets on which Polley spent her childhood, the people running 
the production seemed genuinely invested in creating qual- 
ity content for kids—and creating a positive environment for 
the children working on the show. Those memories had been 
buried, she says, until Cleary died, in 2021, at the age of 104, 
and People magazine asked for a comment. “And I was like, 
“You know what? That wasn’t shitty!’ In general, I think the 
experience of being a child actor is not a healthy one. But, as 
those experiences go, they don’t get much better than that one.” 

Around 1988, just as Polley’s career was building momen- 
tum, the dull rumble of ambivalence in the back of her mind 
was already growing louder. There were reasons for this. Polley 
adored Panikkar and her other teachers, and every project 
meant more time away from school and more distance between 
her and her peers. In grade four, she was accepted to the Claude 
Watson School for the Arts, North York’s elementary-age 
answer to New York’s LaGuardia (a.k.a. the real-life version 
of the school in Fame), where, she says, “I loved school. I’m 
unclear if I ever felt the same kind of joy on film sets as I did in 
everyday life.” 

She’d also just made it through shooting Terry Gilliam’s The 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen, during which she survived 
explosions, dodged terrified horses, and ran through crumbling 
edifices. Polley has tried to dissect her traumatic experience 
on this film in various places—in emails to the director, in a 
2005 open letter to Gilliam published in the Toronto Star, and 
now, in Run Towards the Danger. In her essay “Mad Genius,” 
Polley amplifies the abject horror of the situation by anchoring 
her experience in precise sensory details. A lack of union over- 
sight on set meant that, at age eight, she was sometimes work- 
ing epic hours and sneaking coffee from the craft truck. “My 
heart might beat too fast,” she writes, “but at least I wouldn’t 
fall asleep standing up.” One particularly vivid moment sticks 
out: to muffle the din of the constant, terrifying detonations, 
Polley shoves cotton balls deeper and deeper into her ears, 
making it hard to retrieve all the remnants. “I came to love 
the sound, so loud in my ears, of the tiny threads left behind 
by the cotton balls as they were pulled out,” she writes, “and 
I would compulsively fish around in my ears for them, even 
when they weren’t there.” 


In Polley’s retelling, she fills in the subtle and not-so-subtle 
ways that she was compelled to behave like an adult—to 
experience things as an adult—while playing the role of a kid. 
That is: her child self was the thing she was expected to turn 
on and off for the purposes of a script. 

In her media appearances around that time, it’s jarring to see 
how these demands seeped into the rest of her life. In that same 
CBC interview from 1989, the interviewer asks Polley about 
the time a horse accidentally detonated a bomb in her face 
while making Baron Munchausen. Poised and self-contained, 
the ten-year-old offers a wan smile. “Well, I sort of couldn’t 
hear for an hour and a half. They took me to the hospital. I was 
fine.” Later, she’s asked about attention from fans. “I like the 
fact that people appreciate what I do, but I don’t like the auto- 
graphs, because it’s sort of scary when people are all around 
you like that. It’s a bit much.” In the archival interview, Polley 
breaks off into a tense, choked laugh. “I can’t always sign all 
of them. I always feel so guilty after that. I feel as though I’m 
being such a snob. But I do as much as I can, I guess.” In the 
backdrop of these memories, there’s another layer: during 
the Baron Munchausen shoot in Italy, unbeknownst to Polley, 
her mother, who was with her at the time, fell ill. It was, Pol- 
ley writes, “the first waves of the cancer that would take her 
life three years later.” Another submerged bomb. 


FEW YEARS AFTER Baron Munchausen, on a perfect sum- 
A= evening in the early 1990s, a handsome sailboat 
made its way along the Saint Lawrence River, floating 
lazily past stone outcroppings and scrubby pines. While the 
adults on board went below to prepare the bunks for the evening, 
two kids sat up on deck as the sun set over the Thousand Islands. 
Polley’s mother died two days after her eleventh birthday. In the 
wake of this loss, her father effectively fell apart, and various 
adults in her life stepped in to help out. One of them was Man- 
fred Guthe, a cinematographer on Road to Avonlea—he and his 
partner, Suzanna, had whisked Polley away for a weekend on 
the water with Zachary Bennett, who co-starred on the show. 
An animal lover, Polley refused to hurt any living being, so 
she sat there at dusk, getting eaten alive by mosquitoes that 
she wouldn’t slap. “It was very, very, very pretty,” says Bennett, 
who recalls a misguided effort to express his undying love for 
his castmate by humming “Kiss the Girl,” Sebastian the Crab’s 
romantic ballad from The Little Mermaid. “We were just two 
very close friends, cozied up, watching the sunset.” For once, 
Bennett says, “we were entirely our age.” 
Fora long time, the trauma of her mother’s death occupied 
a foundational place in Polley’s life. It wasn’t that she was con- 
sumed by it, but the loss was tethered to her, just out of reach. 
At eight, she’d known her mother was sick. She even found 
a sort of perverse thrill in the attention showered on the chil- 
dren of terminal patients. But she hadn’t really confronted 
the reality of the situation. One of the first times Polley cried 
about her mom was on camera, on the set of Road to Avonlea. 
She says several hastily written episodes required her character 
to tearfully mourn her own long-dead mother—an attempt, 
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she thinks, to exploit her genuine loss for the camera. “I feel 
like that really interrupted a grief cycle, which I’m sure would 
have been complex anyway,” Polley says. 

Bennett, a year younger than Polley, was also a Claude 
Watson student. When Avonlea started filming, the two were 
nearly always away from school; in the rare moments they 
returned to class, they felt like superstars. But that aura faded 
quickly. In Run Towards the Danger, Polley recounts, with 
a tween’s unfiltered anguish, the injustice of having to turn 
down a choice part in the school play because she’d landed the 
role of Sara Stanley. “I think Sarah and I both missed school, 
and we bonded over the isolation of being working children,” 
says Bennett. “We worked together recently, and we started 
talking about our past over lunch, and she lovingly referred 
to it as venturing into the trauma cave.” 

The hours on Avonlea were relentless, Polley says, and 
the tone on set was harsh at best. In one essay, “Dissolving 
the Boundaries,” Polley describes the casual cruelty inflicted 
on kids in smaller roles, crew members working past the point 
of exhaustion, and one person on set who developed a sicken- 
ing obsession with her. Nobody intervened. “I look back and 
realize I was being chastised by people who didn’t know how 
to accept that I was a child in the workplace,” says Bennett. 
He and Polley both queasily recall the sexual tension that was 
rampant on set, the leering conversations, the inappropriate 
massages. “It’s like they assumed we didn’t have ears,” he says. 

“T think we all got very good at seeming wise beyond our years, 
but inside we were still very young and incredibly confused,” 
Polley says. “With a lot of former child actors, you see a kind of 
precocious play-acting at being an adult, which tragically doesn’t 
always fall away in adulthood, and inside there’s something that 
got stunted and was never allowed to grow up [because of] all 
the energy the performance of adulthood took up.” 

In Run Towards the Danger, Polley describes being haunted 
by this period of her life on a family trip to PEI with her three 
kids. Back on the island, she confronts memories of a promo- 
tional visit during which she was swarmed by fans. Polley is 
both relieved and slightly shaken to realize that now, decades 
later, nobody recognizes her. (She’s even more shaken to real- 
ize that her middle child, who has a big voice and a command- 
ing presence, might be a natural performer.) “I think I’ve 
always been so desperate for a normal life,” she says. “I had 
the luxury of not being that ambitious. That can seem like an 
elegant, grounded quality, but it’s also one born out of priv- 
ilege, right? I was surrounded by the arts growing up; I had 
a career before I could imagine that I wanted one. I think 
that quality in me can seem more admirable than it is. It’s 
one that comes from having been in a privileged position of 
yearning to escape something that a lot of people would want.” 


EPENDING ON the school of psychoanalytic thought, 

trauma can be read either as something that the trauma- 

tized person was unable to respond to in the moment 
and that recurs throughout her life (Sigmund Freud) or as a kind 
of origin story that permanently brands the traumatized person, 


something unexpected that smashes the surface of mean- 
ing and leaves her fumbling to find the right words (Jacques 
Lacan). Both interpretations can be applied to Polley’s artis- 
tic process in Run Towards the Danger, in which each piece is 
loosely based on a traumatic incident. 

She has been reworking many of these essays for years, even 
decades, and there’s a kaleidoscopic trick at work throughout 
the collection. “Alice, Collapsing,” which details the debilitat- 
ing stage fright she developed while performing Alice through 
the Looking Glass onstage at Stratford, is also about Polley’s re- 
lationship with her father, her mother’s death, learning to pay 
attention to her body’s subliminal messages, Lewis Carroll’s 
suspected pedophilia, undergoing surgery for scoliosis, Good- 
fellas, and the comfort of being cared for, among other things. 
The piece is “almost like a collaboration between four people,” 
she says. “There are snippets of my voice as an eighteen- 
year-old, a twenty-nine-year-old, a thirty-five-year-old, and 
a forty-year-old in there.” Revisiting such a heavy period was 
taxing: Polley says this was the hardest essay to write and the 
hardest one to record for the audiobook. Like “Mad Genius” 
with its cotton wisps, “Alice, Collapsing” is animated by skin- 
prickling details: the suffocating cinch of Velcro straps on a back 
brace; the icy sting of a peppermint crunched between molars. 

At the centre of the collection’s title essay is a freak accident. 
In 2015, at a downtown Toronto YMCA, an industrial-sized 
fire extinguisher collided with Polley’s head. In the wake of 
this injury, she spent nearly four years staggering into and 
out of a weakened, discombobulated state. She eventually 
regained her equilibrium with the help of a brash American 
concussion specialist whose unorthodox advice—to actively 
engage with the things that caused her pain—became a kind 
of guiding principle. This experience was profound: for much 
of her life, Polley has grappled with chronic and often debili- 
tating physical ailments that were largely invisible to those 
around her. Even when she was a child, this was the case: due 
in part to severe scoliosis, her body was compressed and pad- 
ded, disguised and warped, until it conformed to what was 
required by the folks calling the shots. (As a metaphor for the 
experience of puberty, it’s stupidly on the nose.) To finally be 
believed, validated, and restored was a kind of psychological 
alchemy. As the lingering effects of her brain injury have dis- 
sipated, Polley has become more invested not just in paying 
attention to what her body is trying to tell her but in question- 
ing her interpretation of those signals: Is something wrong or 
is it just anxiety? Is discomfort really a worrying sign or is it 
a signal to poke harder? 

Her essay collection, which manages to evoke, at different 
times, Lydia Davis, Zadie Smith, and David Rakoff, revolves 
around these sorts of moments. They are the ones, Polley 
says, that she didn’t have a grasp on at the time but that con- 
tinued to have a hold on her just the same. Here, “truth” is 
less a moving target than it is a hall of funhouse mirrors. In 
this way, her book is an extension of a project Polley began 
with Stories We Tell, the film in which she unravels the truth 
behind her parentage—unbeknownst to Michael, the father 
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who loved and raised her, Polley’s birth was the result of an 
affair between her mother and a Montreal film producer. 

In both that documentary and her book, she centres bracingly 
intimate revelations while troubling the idea that any one nar- 
rative can reflect reality. As she puts it, “There’s this sense 
that, just when you think you have the story, another one 
comes up through the cracks and declares itself, rendering 
what you think you know unstable.” In Stories We Tell, Polley 
focused on her interviewees, always keeping herself just out- 
side the frame. “That film was about all the conflicting and 
complementary narratives singing alongside each other. Mine 
was out of harmony with them,” she says. “The book, on the 
other hand, is only my voice, Which is a terrifying thing to con- 
template when you've become used to telling other people’s 
versions of your own stories.” 

In the weeks after Run Towards the Dan- 
ger was published, this spring, one of its six 
essays generated a disproportionate amount 
of attention. In “The Woman Who Stayed 
Silent,” Polley recounts how, in 2014, when 
Jian Ghomeshi was on trial for sexual assault, 
she struggled with whether to come forward 
about her own sexual encounter with the 
disgraced radio personality, which she says 
took place when he was around twenty-eight 
and she was sixteen. All but one of the many 
lawyers in Polley’s immediate family and 


“I think I’ve 
always been so 
desperate for 
a normal life. 
I have the 


to tell it herself. “One sentence can undo five years of thought 
about how to tell the story responsibly,” she says. “And then 
that can become the story.” 


HERE’S A THING that happens, Polley has found, with 

people who haven’t experienced much trauma. They have 

this idea that anyone who has been through the wringer 
is damaged, that they can’t move forward, that brokenness 
becomes part of them. “I think I’m finally articulating to myself 
that, unless you've experienced and had to process trauma, 
I don’t know if you’re whole,” she says. “I don’t think people 
should look for trauma! But, if it happens, I don’t think it’s 
a harbinger of permanent damage. I think that, if'a person has 
processed it in any meaningful way, it might make them more 
fully human, more capable, and on their way to becoming 
more whole.” 

For Polley, that state of wholeness can be 
deeply, even horrifyingly funny. The thing 
people most often get wrong about her, she 
says, is that “I can’t be overly serious for more 
than five minutes. I think the impression I give 
publicly is that lam a very dour, earnest per- 
son who I wouldn’t personally be interested 
in being trapped with for very long. Not sure 
how or why I do this, but it seems to be a char- 
acter I just can’t shake in interviews! And she 
bugs the shit out of me.” 


friend group told her that speaking up would luxu ry of not In Polley’s house growing up, provocative 
be damaging for herself and damaging for t humour was the connective tissue that could 
the case—advice, she says, that she wishes being that bridge gaps and provide a buffer against hard 
“hadn’t been so accurate, but it was.” In the Peat % truths. Today, it’s a disinfectant slathered on 
essay, she cross-examines and interrogates ambitious. shared wounds. A while back, before the con- 


herself—about what happened during the 
encounter, the fallout, her decision not to 
come forward, and Ghomeshi’s trial, all with 
measured, devastating frankness. 

“T don’t know if what happened that night would have resulted 
ina conviction,” she writes. “My guess is no. My memory may 
be unreliable on some of the details; my story has likely changed 
in increments I don’t even notice over the years. But I know 
that he hurt me and I didn’t want him to. I know that I asked 
him not to. I know that he didn’t listen for a while, but I don’t 
remember how long that while was. I know that I spent time 
trying to pry his hands off my neck and it didn’t work until 
I was in a lot of pain, I know that I was a teenager and that 
he was much older. I know that I didn’t call it assault at the 
time, or for years later, and neither did anyone else. I know 
that I was nice to him, always, after it happened, even ingrati- 
ating, and to watch my interviews with him in the following 
years is a humiliation.” 

It was this story that caused her the most anxiety about 
releasing her book into the world. Not because she felt she 
had anything to hide but because she was so apprehensive 
about the idea of the essay becoming news— of other people 
manipulating and reshaping her story before she had a chance 


cussion, before Stories We Tell, her brother 

Mark set up a social media profile for their 

mother. On paper, it might seem like a digital 
gravestone in an internet cemetery; in practice, it encapsu- 
lates the family ethos. Out of the ether, Polley’s dead mom 
“poked” her, then sent her a friend request. Once the shock 
wore off, she laughed and laughed. “God, that was a good 
one,” she says now. 

It may have started as a macabre joke, but the virtual 
incarnation of Diane Polley has evolved into something weirdly 
profound. Polley’s first message to her dead mom, in the fall of 
2007, reads like an open letter: “dear mum,” she begins, “sorry 
about the way mark turned out....love you a lot. we miss you 
every day in one way or another. been finding out a lot about 
you lately. you were very interesting. it’s nice writing to you. 
other people are going to find this very creepy. i did. now it 
feels like kind of a good idea.” 

Later, she shares political updates (“mum, the ndp is doing 
so well in the polls! Can’t believe you don’t get to see this!”), 
introduces her future husband, asks for stroller advice. Other 
relatives chime in. Every so often, Diane herself makes an 
appearance. “Died 20 years ago today,” she proclaimed on 
January 10, 2010. “How bout them apples?” 
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Somewhere between a wake, a fairy tale, and a group ther- 
apy session, it’s a manifestation of that old Velveteen Rabbit 
trick—through love, the imaginary can become real, even if 
just for a moment. “I think it’s a way for the people in her life to 
talk about her without talking about her or to talk to her with- 
out believing she is anywhere,” Polley says. “It’s all wrapped in 
a joke, but it contains a lot of love and grief and life.” It’s also 
an example of how stories can help fill in some of the blanks. 


that truth can be a multivalent, contradictory thing, that 

sometimes you need to fumble toward something even 
if it will always remain just beyond your grasp. This applies 
to Stories We Tell, of course, and to her 2011 feature Take This 
Waltz, an uneasy, ambivalent romance disguised as a love let- 
ter to Toronto. But it’s especially apparent in the books Polley 
chooses to adapt. 

At seventeen, she started a years-long campaign to secure 
the rights to Margaret Atwood’s Alias Grace, about a young 
woman accused of murder whose only power lies in her own 
narrative. Away from Her, her 2006 film based on a short story 
by Alice Munro, touches on Polley’s recollections of her grand- 
mother’s experience losing some of her memory and of her 
father grieving his wife. In the wake of the Ghomeshi trial, she 
optioned Zoe Whittall’s 2016 novel The Best Kind of People, about 
the aftermath of a beloved teacher being accused of rape. “In 
each one of them, something provokes a question that I can’t 
even articulate but which goes down to my gut,” Polley says. 

With her next project, Women Talking, the book came to 
Polley. Frances McDormand, who also acts in the film, optioned 
Miriam Toews’s based-on-real-events novel about a group of 
Mennonite women who learn that the men of their colony are 
responsible for a string of sexual assaults committed with the 
aid of animal tranquilizers under cover of night. The women 
gather, rage, mourn, and debate what to do next. Toews, who 
was consulted on the production, gave her emphatic blessing 
when McDormand and the producers suggested Polley. “I was 
like, Holy shit!” says Toews. “I mean, she’s brilliant. Her work 
draws you in emotionally, but it’s not sentimental. I don’t know 
what the word is, but her heart and her mind and her eye—and 
her profound integrity. Her activism, her politics, her femin- 
ism. All of that. She was the obvious choice.” 

The production of Women Talking bookended Polley’s work 
on Run Towards the Danger, and she found the two projects 
crossing over in unexpected ways. When I ask whether there 
was any specific part of Toews’s text that inspired her to dig 
deeper into her own, she thinks for a second. “There’s amoment 
where the character Ona says, ‘Would it be useful, instead of 
just talking about the pros and cons of staying and fighting, to 
talk about what we would be fighting for?’ There’s something 
about the paradigm shift that she offers in that moment—‘What 
are you trying to build?’ as opposed to ‘What are you trying 
to tear down?’—that was interesting. What's the way through 
trauma, as opposed to just revisiting or immersing yourself in 
the past? What now? What next?” 


[: THERE’S a through line in Polley’s career, it’s the notion 


Toews says she was floored by many aspects of Polley’s 
process—her humility, her agility in adapting the text, her open 
communication. But one of the things that most impressed her 
was the environment Polley created on set. “She'll be check- 
ing on her kids, sending a text, sitting in front of the monitor, 
talking to her cinematographer, asking the production assist- 
ants to turn the wind down—and then she’II turn to me, while 
making these split-second decisions, and say, ‘How are your 
kids? How was your night?” Polley’s close friend Kate Robson, 
who first met her on set more than a decade ago, says the film- 
maker’s commitment to “radical care” was the first thing she 
noticed. “I was really struck by how she was paying such close 
attention to so many things going on around her—what was 
happening on the set but also what was happening with and 
to the people all around her.” 

After her earliest working experiences, Polley could have 
chosen any number of paths forward, paths that might have 
veered closer to the normal life she craved. She’s been an 
activist since her teens, showing up for protests against aus- 
terity and campaigning for housing and education. Even 
now, she muses about eventually dedicating more time to 
politics, though what form that will take is uncertain. “For 
some reason, age fifty-seven is planted in my brain as the 
year I’ll make a more concerted move in that direction,” she 
says. “Maybe because my youngest will be eighteen by then. 
But I also feel like I have fifteen years of reading and listen- 
ing and learning to do before I’d feel ready to jump into that 
arena.” For now, she has returned to the film set, to the site of 
so much childhood trauma, and deliberately reimagined how it 
could’ve been. 

To be fair, her vision hasn’t always unfolded as planned. 
Polley remains adamant that being a professional actor is almost 
always a toxic thing for a kid, but complications developed last 
summer, when she had her children appear in the background 
of a few scenes in Women Talking. She says that COVID-19 pre- 
cautions meant it was the only way they could visit her on set. 
The kids were delighted, and a nightmare scenario ensued: 
her eldest is now fixated on entering the business. 

There’s a parallel, too, with Run Towards the Danger, in which 
she holds up some of her darkest moments as she determines 
how to rearrange them into something new. Through the act of 
writing and rewriting, she has treated her own story the same 
way she would approach a book she was hoping to adapt: she 
stepped inside the narrative and tried to answer the questions 
that resonated down in her gut. 

When you're moored in your past or driven by something 
you don’t want to look at, Polley says, “once you've let it burn 
you a bit, you can become something else, something that’s not 
being commanded by this unconscious thing. I think there’s 
some almost clichéd hopeful way forward.” So: What now? 
What next? & 

SARAH LISS is a Toronto-based writer and editor whose work 
has appeared in Vulture, Toronto Life, Maclean’s, Hazlitt, and 
the Globe and Mail. She’s the author of Army of Lovers. 
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FICTION 


‘The Beekeeper 


BY NOLA POIRIER 
ILLUSTRATION BY JENNY BIEN-AIME 


T’S ANOTHER BRIGHT, blistering 

day, and I’m visiting from the city. 

Mother and Aunt Phyl are fighting 

and I’m too hot to let them drag me 
into it, though it has pointedly got some- 
thing to do with me. 

Ican see Aunt Phyl’s blood rise up her 
neck in cumulonimbus blotches. “Like it 
would kill you if I got to go away some- 
where,” she says, “instead of slow roast- 
ing to death in here.” 

“Believe me, there are plenty of places 
I'd love for you to go,” Mother says as she 
steams through the dining room. 
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The air in the house is blue with to- 
bacco smoke. I fear it might damage 
the sensitivity of my palate, but I can’t 
slip outside because the place is sur- 
rounded by placard-bearing protesters, 
camera crews, and cops, who are osten- 
sibly there to protect us from the mob but 
are straining to peek in the windows as 
much as anybody else. So I’m squeezed 
into the patchy shade of an indoor lemon 
tree, playing a sweaty round of Texas 
Hold ’Em with Aunt Phyl and riffling 
through a cookbook so no one will try 
to talk to me while I wait for my turn. 


Mother has been keeping all the win- 
dows shut in a feeble attempt to dampen 
the din from outside. Shiny sequins of 
dead bees crisp on the sills. It’s Aunt 
Phyl’s deal, but she’s taking forever 
to shuffle. Instead, she’s flourishing 
half the cards like a fan in front of her 
face. “Come on, Gretel,” she calls over 
to Mother. “You've got to crack a win- 
dow or something.” She sniffs at the air 
as though she’s assessing a left bank 
Cabernet. “This place is riper than a 
pig’s armpits.” 

I’ve been here only a few hours, but 
I don’t know how much longer I can stay 
locked inside with Mother’s prying oys- 
ter eyes and the maddening drone of my 
father’s beehive. You'd think the swarm 
would be quieter, given that it’s suppos- 


town has become a tourist destination, 
a fruitful blend of nature preserve and 
freak show. 

With bee populations in peril, my 
parents have taken what Mother refers to 
as “great pains” to keep the hive healthy. 
They eat local, never use cars or air con- 
ditioning, and renovated their 1970s split 
level into a glassy, floral sanctuary. Every 
day from April through October, since 
long before I was born, my father has 
wandered the orchards, bobbing from 
farm to farm with his teeming drift of a 
head. Tomorrow is his sixty-fifth birthday, 
and as Mother keeps reminding me, he’s 
hoping to retire. 

Mother is in the kitchen, fixing herself 
a drink. Phyl follows and mixes another 
of her signature cocktails: brandy with 


edly dying, but the bees white creme de menthe. 
continue to swaddle and A couple of rogue bees 
shape his head like it’s ; s have zoomed in over 
business as usual. The commotion the pony wall and are 
ts ~ if izzi 

Araucous cheer erup hasa g itated whizzing around them. 


outside, followed by a 
bang against the living 
room window. Some- 
one has broken through 
the barrier and slapped 
a sign against the glass: 
Save the Bees or We 
Won’t Be! Three police 
amble over. The sign falls, 
revealing the face of Mr. 
Burtch, my high school 
guidance counsellor, as 
he’s dragged away. 

The commotion has 
agitated the hive. A ball 
of bees flies out from where my father 
lies napping in his bed of wildflowers. 
Mother lights another cigarette, blows 
a stream of smoke, and the bees retreat. 


| OR EIGHT GENERATIONS, the hive 
if has been handed down, father to 
son. They say it’s something in 
our genes, though the scientists study- 
ing our case have yet to convincingly ex- 
plain it. Whatever the cause, our heads 
host bees that are highly productive, 
disease resilient, and wrapped in extra 
shaggy coats. It’s something of a sym- 
biotic relationship: the local farms are 
flourishing, and with my father’s help, the 


the hive. A ball 
of bees flies 
out from where 
my father 
lies napping 
in his bed of 
wildflowers. 


“One of these stings you, 
Phyl, and I can’t prom- 
ise I'll be able to find an 
epi kit.” 

Aunt Phyl scoffs, mut- 
ters her usual “people 
in glass houses” line, re- 
turns to the table, reshuf- 
fles the cards. I glance 
up from my book and 
catch her peering over 
at me. “What do you 
do with yourself in the 
city, Otto?” She sets her 
cards down and takes a 
sluggish puff on her cigar, smoke curl- 
ing between her lips. “Maybe I should 
try the urban life.” 

“What he’s been doing is racking up 
debt trying to become the next Julia 
Child,” Mother says as she sweeps by. 
Ican tell she’s drinking daiquiris: rum 
sharpens her voice into barbed points. 

“Yet he’s never seemed interested in 
making dinner for us.” 

“Perhaps we could make a deal.” One 
of Phyl’s leaky grey eyes droops into a 
wink. “Help each other out.” 

I summon what I hope is a contem- 
plative smile and cast my eyes back into 
the book. 
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“Well if it isn’t my chef d’ceuvre, come 
to cook in my greenhouse.” When my 
father speaks, the words flow slow and 
thick, as ifhis mouth is full of honey. He’s 
always been something to behold, witha 
head like a throbbing mass of pinstriped 
velvet. Today, though, what I can see of 
him looks tense and tired. “Have you 
talked to your mother?” 

Phyl hacks loudly and spits into a 
tissue. I point toward the den. “She’s 
watching TV.” 

He nods. His bees hum. A silence 
grows between us. 

My father and I have never been close. 
On top of the obvious physical barrier, 
we’ve just never found much to say to 
each other. He shuffles to the window 
and peeks out at the crowd. “Phyl says 
your role in my swan song has ruffled 
some feathers.” He pauses as though 
he has more to say. Instead, he wanders 
off toward his indoor garden. Phyl spits 
again into her ball of damp tissue and 
pushes it up her sleeve. 

I worry about the fate of bees too. 
I know the hive will die in the absence 
of an heir. I know bee populations are in 
peril and farmers elsewhere are already 
pollinating their crops with Q-tips and vi- 
brators. But people have known for dec- 
ades that the bees were in trouble. I don’t 
think it’s unreasonable that I don’t want 
to fuzz over the best years of my life in 
a haze of dandelion wine so I can han- 
dle walking around with a living hive 
for a head. 

I’m taking a different path. My father’s 
not allowed in restaurants; I was thirteen 
before I ever ate in one: La Mirabelle. The 
nimble service, the tap and tinkle of sil- 
ver and glass, the entrees like paintings 
on plates—it all made me swoon. On my 
way to the bathroom, I caught a glimpse 
of the kitchen’s white light, the stirring 
scents, the coordinated speed. I want- 
ed to be in the middle of it, to speak the 
secret language and be swept up in the 
current ofits fluid synchronization. For 
the first time, I felt that there was some- 
place I belonged. 

Of course, when I try to share this new 
dream with my parents, all my father can 
talk about is the unknown provenance 
of the produce I plan to cook. 


*M ON A ROLL. Aunt Phyl won the 
first couple of hands, but now I’ve 
got my game back. She doesn’t seem 
to be taking it well. She keeps muttering, 
“You know it’s a raw deal. You know itis.” 
I set the book on the floor and up the 
ante, pushing a stack of chips into the pot. 
“You don’t have to do this,” she hisses, 
eyes on the kitchen doorway. 

I lean back in my chair. I have a pair 
of queens. “Sure, but why wouldn’t I?” 

Her blood flares in red blooms up her 
cheeks. She leans toward me. “Listen, 
boy, or you’ll end up—” Mother emer- 
ges and Phy! starts hacking again. 

“Tcall,” I say. She flips the last card and 
I lay mine on the table—a full house. 

“Why don’t you take a nap before 
dinner?” Mother offers. I appreciate 
the excuse to leave the room. The heat 
has had a soporific effect. 

I walk down the hall, trailed by the 
shrill scraps of Mother and Phyl reviv- 
ing their quarrel. 

“T swear to God, Phyl, I know what 
you're playing at.” 

“T’m just thinking of the boy.” 

“Yes, well, I’m thinking of everybody.” 


HE GUEST ROOM used to be my 

room. It’s the only space in the 

house with no plants; instead, it 
has recently been wallpapered into an 
English garden. The curtains are closed, 
so it’s comparatively cool. 

I click on the television to the local 
news. Behind the correspondent, I rec- 
ognize the outside of my parents’ house, 
surrounded by vans and lawn chairs and 
a dark flock of microphones and cam- 
eras and people. 

“We're here live following the story of 
what may be the latest extinction event 
of our age. We’re still waiting for a re- 
port from inside, but the crowd out here 
is very emotional.” 

The camera swings around as the mob 
behind the newscaster starts to move. 
The sea of bodies is parting to let some- 
one through. It looks like—it is—Mother. 
Acheer goes up on the television just as 
a cheer sounds from outside. 

Someone passes her a megaphone. 
Mother takes a drag on her cigarette 
and then lifts the bullhorn to her mouth. 
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“Tknow you all recognize the importance 
of the bees.” Another cheer. “So it is my 
immense pleasure to announce that, just 
this week, there’s been a breakthrough. 
It is now possible for one of you to take 
the hive. A simple cheek swab will show 
if you’re a match.” 

Thold my breath. A wary sliver of some- 
thing electric—vindication? relief? — 
flickers in my heart. But then the cam- 
era lingers on Mother, and I see her right 
eye twitch. She’s bluffing. “Who among 
you will volunteer?” 

The crowd is silent. Nobody moves. 
Mother takes another haul on her ciga- 
rette. Smoke rushes from her nostrils. 
She scowls at the chastened townspeople 
and strides back into the house. 

It was a lie, I know, but still, warmth 
washes over me as I settle back into the 
floral bedding. She was defending me. 


J) AWAKE WITH A START. Mother is hov- 
ering over me, blowing smoke from 
__ three cigarettes. There’s a man beside 
her, a stranger, spritzing water on my face. 
“We hoped it wouldn’t come to this,” 
Mother says, her lips wringing out smoke 
in dirty grey ropes. A few bees scout the 
room, whirring past my ears. 

I try to sit up. I’m tied down. The 
man lights a cigar. His voice is slack and 
treacly. “Take it easy, son. Stay calm.” 
His pale, pocky face is at once familiar 
and strange. “Dad?!” 

He swings the cigar like a censer. 
That’s when I see the hive, massed in 
a teardrop shape, dangling off the only 
hanger in the open closet. The tight 
cluster hums. 

I writhe and twist and kick until 
Mother engulfs me in a woolly plume 
of Marlboro. The smoke casts its spell 
and I wilt inward like a limp balloon. As 
though on cue, the bulk of the swarm 
lifts from the hanger and the room fills 
with bees, swirling like ash from a vol- 
cano. There is amoment of chaos before 
they throng toward my head, landing in 
surges, crawling over my face and neck, 
thick and warm, encasing me ina teem- 
ing balaclava. 

“They would have died,” Mother says, 
her voice muffled and distant. “You 
didn’t want that, did you?” 


“Listen,” my father says. “The bees 
will lick the water off you and off one 
another. That will bond you all for life.” 
I would have expected his voice to be 
lighter, quicker, without the hive, but 
each word still seeps out slowly, as 
though shouldering a great weight. 

“We can’t afford to lose the bees, son. 
No one can.” 

Ipeer through the shroud. Everything 
is fuzzy, out of focus. My father spritz- 
es me and puffs on his cigar. I can’t read 
his expression. He looks away from me, 
toward Mother, and when he turns back, 
his tone is all business. “I have to get at 
least five kilometres away from the new 
hive, pronto.” 

Mother chimes in, “We’re leaving 
for Europe.” Then, after a glance to- 
ward my father, “We got a little com- 
pensation. Your father worked hard all 
his life...” 

“Tt’s a speaking tour.” My father 
looks away, his small head slightly 
bowed. 

I’m overcome with the oddest sensa- 
tion, the tingle of thousands of wet eye- 
lashes blinking against my skin, soothing 
me until I am almost calm. My father 
bends down and unties my arms. “We 
hoped you'd come around on your own, 
son,” he says. “You have to understand. 
The farmers need this, the town—it could 
help the whole world.” 

In my slow-motion daydream, I watch 

my parents hover over me. Their mouths 
move, but their voices merge and blur, 
meaning reduced to melody. Or maybe 
it’s something else. Maybe the crowd 
outside is bursting into song. From my 
myopic vantage, I can see only the bees 
near my eyes and on my nose, but I can 
hear them all. The speed, the scent, 
the thousands of secret, staticky con- 
versations. Around me, the hive is a 
synchronized hub of communication 
and coordination, and I am right here, 
watching. I am almost inside. I am 
this close. # 
NOLA POIRIER’ fiction has been pub- 
lished in journals including Prairie Fire, 
Room Magazine, and Vancouver Review. 
She is currently working on her first story 
collection, Edible Flowers. 
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Let Her Eat Cake 


Women are told to tame their desires and stifle their appetites. 
But there is power in indulgence 


BY HEATHER O'NEILL 


WAS WA Jane Campion’s 
The Power of the Dog. Rose, played 
by Kirsten Dunst, gets married at 

. the beginning of the movie. She 
is travelling with her new husband to 
his ranch. She carries a box with her 

wedding cake in it. She stops to leave a 

piece with her son. Then it rides in the 

back of the car, untouched. She doesn’t 
get a piece of it herself. She is too nerv- 
ous and distraught by the presence of 


IMAGE COURTESY OF THE ARTIST 


her twisted, oppressive brother-in-law 
to take a bite of anything. 

Funnily enough, it was while watching 
Dunstin Sofia Coppola’s Marie Antoinette 
that I began paying attention to the ways 
female directors present food in their 
films. Marie Antoinette is sent to France 
as a petite fourteen-year-old girl. When 
she is stripped naked at the border, she is 
made to understand that she is a posses- 
sion, a trinket for France to do with what 


it will. When two 


ABOVE 
of the aristocratic Full (2007) 
women from court _ by Lee Price 


see Marie Antoin- 

ette for the first time, they describe her 
as looking like “a little piece of cake.” She 
is acommodity, meant to be consumed. 

Coppola brought her costume designer, 
Milena Canonero, a box of macarons 
to inspire the palette. In the scenes that 
detail Marie Antoinette’s social ascent 
and notorious decadence, there are 
always cakes and sweets around. She 
is always surrounded by her ladies-in- 
waiting, their dresses making them look 
like layered cakes themselves, as they 
pop macarons in their mouths and drink 
champagne. 

There is an inordinate amount of 
sweets in films directed by women. Even 
the chaotic world of exotic dancers in 
Janicza Bravo’s Zola has its characters 
sucking delectable lollipops in the most 
perilous of situations. There is a fixa- 
tion on treats that are forbidden by diets. 
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It’s as though the world, constructed of 
what women have been denied, looms 
all around them. The thing about cake 
is that it is almost impossible to eat 
tidily. You get whipped cream and icing 
all over your lips. There is something 
indecent about it. It brings to mind the 
act of oral sex. 

Inthe end, Marie Antoinette is scorned 
everywhere for her hedonism and ru- 
moured sex life. (People even claim she 
has been having sexual relations with 
her young son.) As though a woman hav- 
ing a really good time were evidence of 
sexual impropriety. She is convicted and 
beheaded, and the depth of her wicked- 
ness is summed up in the apocryphal 
statement that’s followed her ever since: 
Let them eat cake. 


ONCE, WHEN I WAS FIFTEEN and had run 
away from my Montreal home, I found 
myself in the back of a police car. I had 
been picked up in New England and was 
being driven back to the Canadian bor- 
der. The police officers were talking to 
each other. I was staring out the window, 
resenting my situation. I remember one 
of the officers suddenly looking in the 
rear-view mirror. “Do you want to stop 
for an ice cream?” he asked. 

I was surprised. He was addressing 
me as though I was a child, which I was. 
But I did not think of myself as a child. 

Iwas also very hungry. But I could not 
accept ice cream from these police offi- 
cers. The idea of standing outside an ice 
cream shop eating ice cream with two 
police officers seemed too crazy to me. 
What in the world would we talk about? 
I couldn’t imagine the scene being any- 
thing other than painfully awkward. 

I also did not want to accept the ice 
cream on an ideological level. I was, 
effectively, in a prison. Eating ice cream 
implies a sort of camaraderie and festiv- 
ity. The situation was anything but that. 
I refused to pretend that I wasn’t a pris- 
oner, that I was merely an unhappy girl 
in the back of a car in need of a small 
pleasure, as their own children might be. 

Also, I did not eat ice cream. I couldn’t 
remember the last time I had eaten 
ice cream. When I became an adoles- 
cent, I began to develop a disturbing 


relationship to food. I felt guilty about 

eating any of it. Food was directly related 

to home life. And my home life was vio- 
lent. I didn’t want anything to do with it. 

I was so skinny back then. It passed 

more or less unnoticed because of the 

times. You weren't just supposed to look 

thin in the ’90s; you were supposed to 

look emaciated. You were supposed to 

look as though you had crawled out of a 

basement with your clothes ripped and 

your eyes smudged. We looked as though 

we had been murdered, like we were bod- 
ies floating in ponds. Those girls were 

everywhere in the movies. I was praised 

for starving myself. 


1 HAVE BEEN FASCINATED by Cather- 
ine Breillat’s Fat Girl for years. Fat Girl 
is a disturbing portrait of two sisters 
on holiday: Anais, who is thirteen, and 
Elena, who is fifteen. Elena is conven- 
tionally pretty and thin. She weapon- 
izes her physical attractiveness against 
Anais. Elena reminds Anais that she is 
overweight, that her eating is disgusting. 
Elena has sex in their shared bedroom, 
to Anais’s great disturbance. 

Anais is the one with inner beauty and 
a peculiar inner life. She sings a devas- 
tatingly pretty made-up lullaby about 
aching loneliness and boredom. Anais 
eats throughout the movie. She indul- 
ges in a banana split. The choice of the 
banana split is so childish, it reminds 
the audience that she is being forced to 
leave the realm of childhood, with its 
blissful lack of self-consciousness, be- 
hind. In childhood one can exist without 
knowing whether they are attracted to 
the opposite sex. Anais continues to eat 
candy like a child despite her new adoles- 
cence. She eats to exist. She eats to calm 
herself. She eats to reclaim her identity. 

Her layers of fat are beautiful and 
sweet. She wants only to be told she 
is desirable for who she is—instead of 
making concessions, instead of putting 
herself on a sort of emotional diet. 

In the end, as itis a Breillat film, both 
girls are subjected to violence by men. 
Violence comes regardless of whether 
one is thin or fat. They are both at the 
mercy of the vulnerability that comes 
with being in the body of a pubescent 


girl. It’s their vulnerability that attracts 
the predators, not their beauty. 

Or perhaps there is another moral 
to this story: that, no matter what your 
shape, you will become miserable in it 
after you are scorched by the male gaze 
for the first time. 


| HAD ALWAYS LOOKED ON turning eight- 
een as freedom. There would be no one 
to abuse me, no one to force me to do 
anything I didn’t want to do. At eighteen, 
I'd have rights. Or, in any case, the police 
would no longer have the right to take 
me off the street and bring me back to 
live with my father. 

In college I was happy. I had always 
liked school and reading, and I was away 
from home! I got most of my clothes from 
the thrift store. I dressed up every day. 
Iliked to look like a flower girl at the turn 
of the century or a male prostitute from 
the Edwardian era. I went out dancing 
in shabby little bars on Saint Laurent 
Boulevard. I sipped magic mushroom 
tea in smoky living rooms and recited 
monologues from Samuel Beckett plays. 
Thad dozens of boyfriends. 

My friends all worked in restaurants. 
They came home with leftover dough- 
nuts. It was marvellous. I existed entirely 
on cake and pastries. There were dough- 
nuts with cream for breakfast, brown- 
ies for lunch, and apple tarts for dinner. 
Every day was my unbirthday, accord- 
ing to the Mad Hatter calendar I was 
following. 


MY FAVOURITE NEW WAVE FILM is from 
Czechoslovakia and was directed by Véra 
Chytilova. How to describe Daisies? Two 
young women, both named Marie, are 
on the cusp of adulthood. The Maries 
spend their days discussing absurdist 
philosophy in their ramshackle apart- 
ment or at the beach. 

They are always ravenous. They are in- 
satiable. They eat throughout the movie. 
They eat in bed and in the bathtub. They 
eat when they are walking. Each day, 
they find an older man to take them out 
to dinner. They order massive amounts 
of food and cake. They drink wine as 
though it were water. When the meal 
is over, they walk the man to the train 
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station and give him the slip through 
some childish antics. 

Any man who falls for them is ridi- 
culed, both for his pathetic attraction 
to their physical bodies and for his dis- 
regard for their selves. They consume 
instead of being consumed. 

The movie culminates in the girls en- 
countering a banquet table laden with 
food. They eat fistfuls of cake. They 
dance on the furniture, stepping in plates 
and knocking over dishes. Whatever they 
can’t consume, they destroy. The Maries’ 
treatment of and attitude toward food 
was seen as the most transgressive as- 
pect of this irreverent, iconoclastic film 
upon its release. In 1968, the film was 
banned in its home country because of 
all the waste. 


WOMANHOOD was A terrible revela- 
tion for me. I accidentally became a 
young mother. I had always been poor, 
but having a baby forced me to go froma 
happy bohemian penury to experiencing 
the true difficulties of poverty. It was as 
though I had been eating the candy cabin 
in “Hansel and Gretel” only to have the 
witch come out furious. And the witch 
whose art had been pilfered was me. 

I struggled to put food on the table. 
I no longer ate sweets for breakfast, 
sweets for lunch, sweets for dinner. My 
daughter and I ate at small food bank 
restaurants. I would pay something like 
three dollars for dinner, and my child 
would eat for free. We sat at our own little 
table. Sometimes another single mother 
with her child would join us. 

I was enormously sad that I had to 
make such a sacrifice, that sacrifice was 
what motherhood entailed. As women, 
we give up so much, as though we were 
ourselves made up of cake that we cut into 
pieces and hand out to hungry mouths. 
Soon it can feel like there is nothing left 
of yourself. But I was working toward 
something spiritually nourishing: a ca- 
reer, a place in the world. All so I could 
get out of poverty. All so I might one day 
have my own cake again. 


| WENT TO SEE Greta Gerwig’s Little 
Women even though I had always had 
mixed feelings about Louisa May Alcott’s 


novel. I’d always found those girls to be 
such goody-two-shoes who constantly 
moralized and were overly concerned 
with domesticity and their father’s ap- 
proval. I was attracted to the character 
of Jo, who swears never to marry so she 
can devote her life to being a writer. But, 
by the end of the novel, even she ends up 
marrying a pompous older mansplainer. 

The sister who grated on my nerves 
the most was Beth. She is so obsessed 
with the poor and with doing good that 
it seems weirdly pathological. I thought 
the sisters should all tell Beth to snap 
out of it. She was anorexic, in a way. She 
was depriving herself of time, of joy, of 
excess, of disobedience, of rebellion. She 
embodied a form of femininity as self- 
destruction and renunciation. She brings 
food to an ailing poor family and con- 
tracts scarlet fever. She wants to be so 
selfless and so desires to nourish others 
that it leads to her death. 

In the movie, Beth still grated. But Ger- 
wig makes it clear that Jo’s marriage in 
the book was simply there at the insist- 
ence of Alcott’s publisher. In the last 
scene, Jo is carrying a cake across the 
lawn of her house. The scene is intercut 
with images of her book being manu- 
factured. She stayed true to her dreams, 
unlike her sisters, each of whom had 
an artistic dream that went unrealized. 
Jo gets to have her cake and eat it too. 


LULU WANG'S 2019 FILM The Farewell is 

centred around eating with family. Billi, 
who immigrated to New York when she 

was a child, goes back to China to visit 

her grandmother, who has stage-four 

lung cancer. The gathered family sits 

around enormous tables throughout the 

film, in kitchens and restaurants and ban- 
quet halls. They enjoy a happy meal sur- 
rounding her grandfather’s grave, passing 

treats to one another. Billiis exposed to 

her family’s complicated rituals through 

communal eating. 

Thad never liked Christmas dinners at 
home growing up. They were always the 
scene of great discord and arguments. So, 
after my father passed away, I more or 
less gave up on them. My daughter has 
always been so much more social than 
me. One year, she announced that she 
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had invited people over for Christmas 

dinner. Strays, she called them. Anyone 

she knew who was separated from their 

family. Anyone she knew who didn’t cele- 
brate Christmas. 

We ate crowded around my living 
room table, with mismatched plates and 
wine in glasses with decals of tigers on 
them. And everyone laughing. And no- 
body fighting. And nobody feeling impris- 
oned, as though they were there because 
of some obligation, feeling that they 
were in the wrong house with the wrong 
people. Everyone brought some sort of 
dessert. Everyone must have wondered 
what I would like them to bring, and I was 
delighted they had all selected cake. They 
knew about my reverence for cake and 
wanted to please me. How sweet! There 
were cakes all over the table. They were 
clustered like a small fairy tale village, 
covered in pink roses and blue ribbons. 

And I thought, This is what a family din- 
ner feels like. It’s the feeling of being full. 


AS A CHILD, I felt as though I did not de- 
serve sweets. The world and everything it 
had to offer was not mine for the taking. 
Idid not deserve a place at the table of life. 
Women are always told to tame their de- 
sires, to stifle their appetites, to not look 
gluttonous, to not take up space. We are 
to make sure our children are fed but to 
abstain ourselves. We are put on spiritual 
diets from the age we become conscious 
that society has deemed us women. 

Like Gerwig’s Little Women, also see a 
book as a magnificent, well-earned cake. 
My latest novel, When We Lost Our Heads, 
is filled with women stuffing their mouths 
with cake. They are a group of women in 
turn-of-the-nineteenth-century Montreal 
who, despite all the Victorian restraints 
put upon them, have decided to be deca- 
dent and lead lives filled with excesses of 
one kind or another. They take heaping 
seconds even when they are not offered. 
Similar to Coppola’s Marie Antoinette, 
they announce with darkened lips, Let us 
eat cake. > 


HEATHER O’NEILL is an award-winning 
novelist and essayist who lives in Mont- 
real. Her most recent novel is When We 
Lost Our Heads. 
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Ask an Environmentalist 


What is the carbon footprint of the internet? 


BY LAURA MARKS, AS TOLD TO ALEX TESAR 


JUNE 2022 


HEN IT COMES TO our growing carbon footprint, 

it’s easy to blame cars, agriculture, or factories. 

But what about the internet? Since the start of 

COVID-19, screen time has, by some estimates, 
increased between 60 and 80 percent for most adults,’ and it 
turns out that there’s a lesser-known impact of all those extra 
hours spent watching Netflix. To learn how our digital habits 
affect the environment, we turned to Laura Marks, a profes- 
sor at Simon Fraser University who researches the environ- 
mental impact of streaming. 


What happens behind the scenes when we stream audio or 
video? Streaming has a material aspect we don’t see. We have 
our devices in front of us, but there are data centres and serv- 
ers that store the files we’re viewing or listening to* as well as 
underground and satellite networks that transmit them—all 
of which are completely out of sight but require large amounts 
of electricity to operate. That’s bad for the environment be- 
cause, currently, about 80 percent of our global energy comes 
from fossil fuels. Even though Canada uses a lot of renew- 
able energy sources, many of the servers and networks we’re 
accessing are located in countries that don’t. 

How does the internet’s carbon footprint compare to 
those of notorious polluters like airlines? One estimate 
found that the greenhouse gas emissions created by data 
centres, networks, and our devices—including phones and 
computers—is as high as 3.8 percent of the global total, and 
it’s expected to grow. The airline industry, by comparison, 
is responsible for about 2.1 percent. 


1 A report by 
Sandvine found 
that global 
internet traffic 
increased by 
nearly 4o percent 
during the first 
few months of 
the pandemic. 


2 As of last 
year, Netflix was 
reported to have 
17,000 servers 
spread across 
158 countries. 


3 According 

to data by 
Comparitech, 
91.9 percent of 
Canadian internet 
users stream TV 


shows and movies. 


4 By 2040, it's 
expected to reach 
14 percent. 


When live meetings or events are 
replaced by video conferencing, is 
energy conserved? There have been 
many studies on how substituting on- 
line activities for travelling could affect 
energy usage. Initially, there tends to 
be a decrease, but as new habits set in, 
we start to see an increase. For example, 
people who attend an online conference 
instead of flying there are more likely to 
choose vacation destinations that require 
a plane to get to. Similarly, people who 
don’t commute may be more likely to use 
their cars for other things. People tend 
to substitute their habits, so there’s no 
guarantee more streaming-based servi- 
ces will result in decreased energy use. 

There’s been talk of achieving net 
neutrality, or equal internet for every- 
one. Is this a sustainable idea? Net neu- 
trality is problematic because one of its 
goals is for every household to be able 
to stream at high resolution.° The higher 
the resolution, the larger the storage 
and the more network capacity needed. 
That’s what’s going to send energy con- 
sumption through the roof, especially 
with expanding worldwide consumption. 
Already it’s been estimated that, by 2030, 
internet usage of all kinds could make 
up as muchas 8 percent of global carbon 
emissions.* 

What needs to happen to change 
that trajectory? A switch to non-fossil- 
fuel energy sources—but I don’t think 
that will happen fast enough. Instead, 
we need to change our habits. One of the 
easiest things people can do to tackle in- 
ternet overconsumption is to use lower 
resolution, which can be perfectly prac- 
tical when using YouTube for music or 
streaming TV shows for kids. 

For music and movies you'll listen to 
and watch repeatedly, it’s a good practice 
to purchase the file for a single download 
or buy a physical copy. There’s been re- 
newed interest in vinyl and CDs among 
young people who didn’t have them the 
first time around, so I’m really hoping the 
cool factor of physical media kicks in. @ 


LAURA MARKS is the founder of Van- 
couver’s Small Media Festival, which 
promotes low-bandwidth movies to help 
reduce the CO2 emissions of streaming. 
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